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The Family Farm* 
By Carle C. Zimmermant 


Much of our current social science 
is based upon the idea that social 
change characterizes primarily only 
our times or our generation. This is 
not true. In order to understand the 
farm family and the family farm we 
must be acquainted with the fact that 
social and cultural change has been a 
perennial characteristic of our civili- 
zation. Everything is always chang- 
ing in rural life, including the farm 
family and the family farm. Neither 
the family farm nor the farm family 
has been the same from one broad 
period to another from the Homeric 
period to date. 

However, the farm family and the 
family farm have shown a certain re- 
currence of patterns although under 
somewhat different conditions. Forms 
of family organization, strength of 
domestic institutions, and forms of 
social challenge have been very much 
the same in the primitive, the middle 
and the late periods of each of the 
three great swings of Western cul- 
ture. Furthermore, the family and the 
family farm are components of larger 
organizations of culture. What hap- 
pens to them is generally decisive in 
many larger affairs.' These local fami- 
ly institutions feed the larger culture 
as the uplands feed the streams and 


* For the Symposium on the Future of 
Rural Life, December 28, 1949, (Pres- 
idential Address). 

+ Harvard University. 

*This is a form of what J. S. Davis of 
Leland Stanford calls “agrarian fundament- 
alism.” It is a valid form of that thinking. 


the streams in turn the broader rivers 
of life.* 

This is why great transformations 
of culture, great crises, have always 
been associated with profound altera- 
tions within the family farm and the 
farm family. Their decay as institu- 
tions, their changes, foreshadow the 
big revolutionary alterations of great 
cultures. 

The Recurring Challenge of the 

Family Farm and Farm Family 

It is difficult to explain this recur- 
ring challenge because we live very 
much in an age of existentialism, tem- 
poral parochialism and short-sighted 
approach to many of our current so- 
cial problems. However, if we take the 
ancient Western expression—the lati- 
fundia (large capitalistic estates) 
have destroyed us—and examine it 
carefully we will find that it exactly 
parallels the complaints of our day as 
illustrated by the Steinbeckian Grapes 
of Wrath, the McWilliams’ Factories 
in the Field, and the Rochesterian 
Why Farmers are 


*A recurrence is also seen in the Russian 
agrarian economy where the peasants have 
become at least temporarily state slaves. 
This is identical with the organization of 
many grain-producing areas in the Roman 
Empire in pursuit of Frumentarice leges. 
See N. Jasny, The Socialized Agriculture of 
the U.S.S.R. (Stanford Press, 1949). See 
also W. E. Heitland Agricola, 1921. 

* See the studies by John Steinbeck, Carey 
McWilliams, and Anna Rochester. Each has 
sloganized the growth of class distinctions 
in contemporary American capitalistic agri- 
culture and claimed a proletarianization of 
the rural masses. A. W. Griswold’s Farm- 
ing and Democracy footnotes the theme in 
a pessimistic sense. 
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For the purposes of the present 
analysis I shall compare many gener- 
al details of what happened to the 
family farm and the farm family be- 
tween about 250 and 400 A.D. with 
what is happening in the American 
farm family at present.‘ 

Broadly the steps in this early 
period were as follows: The family 
farm and its people began to be re- 
organized in great non-family aggre- 
gates—the Latifundia—in the regions 
of fertile lands which furnished a 
surplus of supply of materials for the 
cities. The former type of people pre- 
vailing there did not care for this 
new organization and got out from 
under it. We witness this type of 
change today in the sociological com- 
parisons of the Arvin and Dinuba 
communities in the Central Valley of 
California. In one of these are family 
farms and the other “factories in 
the fields.” 

In order to hold the product from 
the business units, (the Latifundia) 
these landlord organizations were 
given more and more autonomy in 
jurisdprudence, law-making, and so- 
cial power. Thus we have the birth of 
what later became the feudal system 

the autonomy, the self-centered- 
ness and the parochialism of medieval 


*The main early data are illustrated by 
the changes in the law codes of Europe with 
respect to the family, agriculture and social 
classes. The Corpus Juris Civilis of Justin- 
ian reports with ‘crity the changes between 
250 A.D. (the he gat of classical law in the 
Digest), and the course of domestic and 
agrarian institutions until the middle of the 
sixth century. From then on we have bar- 
barian, “false decretal,” and canon law to 
the twelfth century and the re-formulation 
of the nations as we know them today. 


Europe. Family regulation in these 
regions became locally administrative. 
No matter what the law, a colonus or 
farmer could only marry or divorce 
with consent of the landlord.’ Cities 
could no longer feel any companion- 
ship with the country. 

Interestingly, our forefathers got 
out of this system of social organiza- 
tion by the combining of landlords 
into one and that a public and social 
agency. Owners began to give their 
lands to the Church by wills and 
agreements. By the twelfth century 
the Church became the one great 
landlord—controlling a third to a half 
of all the good lands in Europe. Then 
the country people in the fertile dis- 
tricts—the cornbelts and wheatbelts 
of their day were back both in and of 
the society.* 


*One other illustration was the question 
as to where the children belonged in case 
the father was from one estate and the 
mother from another. It was finally settled 
by allocating the first and each succeeding 
child to the mother so in case of odd num- 
bers her domiciliary estate got most. This 
system of family law—a different one in 
the country from the city—lasted for sev- 
eral centuries. This is what is meant by 
“locally administrative.” 

*The expression in and of the society is 
used here to apply to a combination of the 
social aims of classes and groups physically 
within a society and to their juridical and 
social organization. All groups have some 
aims of a selfish nature which, if completely 
realized, can become antagonistic to the 
more general aims of the larger society. 
However, to be in and not of, the smaller 
group or class must not only have such in- 
dependent aims but the possibilities of real- 
izing them. At many times the tendency in 
rural life is to permit it to be independent in 
a socio-juridical sense so that some laws be- 
come peculiarly rural or agrarian without 
applying to the larger class. Thus in Ameri- 
ca today combinations of farmers are not 
monopolistic whereas combinations in other 
industries are. In Russia special laws and 
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In the earlier period described and 
in our present time the following 
situation was and is developing: 

1. The Family Farm in the good 
farming districts was and is being 
replaced, not entirely but in a 
major sense and rapidly, by cor- 
porate, capitalistic and non-fami- 
ly forms of management in agri- 
culture. These new forms of social 
organization differ in many re- 
spects in their relation to the so- 
cial system from the Family 
Farms." 

The Farm Family, particularly in 
the good agricultural regions, was 
and is coming under new systems 
of control and management, which 
led very soon and is leading to a 
flight from these regions of the 
independent and culturally stable 


people.*® 


decrees apply to peasants alone because they 
are members of. that class and do not apply 
to all Soviet citizens. When a prominent 
rt of a large social group—one which 
as a system of statute law—becomes sub- 
ject to peculiar legislation—then we may 
speak of it as in and not of the larger so- 
ciety. Here rights, privileges and duties 
are peculiar to the aa class. All of this 
is a matter of 


* Differences in social organization always 
exist between the fertile good farming areas 
and the rougher forested districts. We see it 
now in the contrast of the Appalachian- 
Ozark region and the corn and wheat belts. 

*In the fifteen million rural families in 
the U.S.A. in 1947 only six and a half mil- 
lions are called farm and only two million 
commercial farm families. As a matter of 
fact only one million commercial farm fami- 
lies are of outstanding importance in pro- 
duction, furnishing from sixty to eighty ay 
cent of our marketed sales = in agricul- 
ture. These one million now have brought 
into rural life 900,000 migrant workers— 
wandering deculturalized we] with hous- 
ing, educational and cultural and other 
standards below “community” and “Ameri- 
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3. The new organization of agricul- 
ture in the fertile districts was 
and is changing in its relation to 
the rest of the society, so that in 
place of its former being in and of 
the society, it became in but not 
of. It became and is becoming cul- 
turally independent and sought 
and is seeking to go its own short- 
sighted way, in many respects, to 
the detriment of the whole society. 
These conditions made and are 
making life in the cities and 
among the other social classes, 
particularly family life, very dif- 
ficult. As a result the city people 
and other classes too were and are 


can” par. The migrant workers and their 
families, which have increased forty per 
cent since World II, each replaces two or 
more part-time families on family farms. 
Not all districts can substitute local work- 
ers on family farms for migrants—particu- 
larly on market gardens near the cities and 
in the great regions of grain culture. How- 
ever, most of them can if a social policy 
encourages it. The data herein are ‘taken 
from census documents and estimates of the 
B.A.E. A fifth of ali farm labor in the U.S. 
is now migratory in spite of the fact that 
only a fifth or a tenth of the farmers have 
outside labor in any significance. Only one 
in eleven farms hires a laborer for a full 
year, one in thirty the equivalent of two, 
and one in one hundred the equivalent of 
five or more. However, the migrant labor 
families and individuals are more pervasive 
as community problems than these figures 
show because many families may hire a 
floating laborer or a number of them during 
the year for part-time seasonal work. 

See The American Family, a 1948 report 
from the U.S. Bureau of the Census and 
other materials collected in Carl C. Taylor, 
et al, Rural Life in the United States (N. 
Y., 1949). 

See also as phases of the subject Ladd 
Haystead, Meet the Farmers (New York, 
1944); Secretary Brannan is authority for 
the statement that 100,000 big farms make 
25% of all farm cash sales by 1945, a pro- 
— which has grown since. See Cong. 

earings, May 7, 1949. 
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being forced to adapt themselves 
to individualistic and anti-social 
ends. 


The Reasons Why Our Culture Has 
This Problem 


Why do we have a recurrence of the 
family farm problem again? Some of 
the main reasons are as follows: 

Country and city are one organic 
whole dividing themselves not only in 
occupations, tasks, products and en- 
vironment but also in complementary 
relations to the same culture. Cities 
never have and do not now furnish 
a completely ideal family environ- 
ment. This may be expressed by the 
fertility ratios—about 70% of repro- 
duction for present American large 
cities. Not only were early Athens 
and Rome made up of migrants; so 
are New York City, Los Angeles, 
Houston and Minneapolis (as exam- 
ples) today. The rural family com- 
plements that of the city. It did so in 
the past and it does so now. The fact 
that we had a nineteenth century 
when the rural family in the Ameri- 
can city was from Europe does not 
change the principle involved. 

Of these complementary relations 
the selection and preservation of basic 
institutions in a cultural-immortality 
sense is most often the role carried on 
in rural life. Any social movement, 
whether voluntary, such as the indus- 
trial revolution, or involuntary, such 
as establishment of dictatorial re- 
gimes over democratic processes, 
either takes the rural dweller along 
or it fails. The French Revolution ex- 
hausted itself in Paris; the Russian 
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seems ever to renew itself in the vast 
jungle of northern rural Europe.’ 
These complementary processes of 
an organic cultural wholeness are 
more alive today than ever before, al- 
though the specialization of town and 
country within each gives an “illusion 
of independence.” Today what hap- 
pens in rural life or in the city is im- 
mediately reflected in the other. DDT, 
a non-farm product shortly results 
in potato yields, and high grain prices 
are soon reflected in the milk bottle. 
Further, look at the Mendelian revo- 
lution (hybrid corn, ete.,) from our 
urban laboratories and the foot and 
mouth disease from rural Mexico. 


This cultural wholeness, plus the 
complementary relations between 
city and country, means that any 
sustained movement against the small 
business unit or toward the decay of 
the family organization finally reaches 
a maximum from which it rebounds 
unless the rural forces of the opposite 
type give away.'® Since the family 
farm and the farm family are closely 
related institutions, a violent change 
in either is associated with a similar 
change in the other. We see the rapid 
decay of both of these forms in the 
whole rural-urban culture. If the fam- 
ily farm decreases in a fundamental 
sense, then the rural family decays 


*See G. T. Robinson, Rural Russia Under 
the Ancient Regime (N.Y., 1932); D. War- 
riner, Economica of Peasant Farming (Ox- 
ford, 1939) ; N. Jasny, op. cit. 

“In Russia where the system is against 
the family farm (the Sovkhozy and the 
Kolkhozy) the rebounding of the family sys- 
tem in the early twenties and late thirties 
furnished the materials for the big “re- 
sovietization” drives. 
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FAMILY FARM 


and the whole cultural movement to- 
ward atomization of family relation- 
ships has no limiting factor. 

Thus, our family farm and farm 
family have this recurring challenge 
because they are parts of a culture 
which is moving against the institu- 
tions and processes which they rep- 
resent. At any time when the family 
is challenged violently as an institu- 
tional way of life in a culture, we may 
expect to find this movement reflected 
in rural life and agriculture. The be- 
ginnings are always made in the com- 
mercial districts which produce the 
sales products of agriculture — the 
surplus for the cities and the manu- 
facturing districts. A recurrence (re- 
corso in Vico’s terminology"') comes 
about because the same cultural situa- 
tion re-develops. 


Empirical Manifestation of this 
Challenge 

The reality of this challenge to the 
family farm and farm family may be 
illustrated from polarizations in many 
recent agrarian events. In agriculture 
the former Farm Security Adminis- 
tration was tinged with family farm 
elements. The opposite force was the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion—an emphasis upon parity prices 
and very rapid socially induced big- 
ness in agriculture. In this struggle 
the Farm Security Administration 
was reduced to a minor (face-saving) 
role. Then the opponents in this great 
blind cultural struggle became the 


™ See Giambattista Vico The New Science 

for his theory of corso and ricorso in social 

movements. (T. G. Bergin and M. H. Fisch, 
University Press, 1948). 
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Farmer's Union with its proposed 
Family Farm Bill, on the one hand, 
and the Farm Bureau with its empha- 
sis upon maximum current profit in 
agriculture, on the other. Now it 
comes down to a struggle between the 
Brannan Plan, which has a certain 
amount of small farm and farm fami- 
ly aims, idealism and coloration and 
the other plans which seem unwilling 
to settle for less than only guaranteed 
high prices in agriculture and very 
expensive family budgets for the 
wage earner—particularly for those 
with children who consume the most 
farm products.” 

The polarization started earlier in 
the thirties with the ambitious plans 
for resettlement of the so-called mar- 
ginal farmers from many of the poor- 


“The Brannan plan has certain elements 
favoring the farm family and a national 
family policy. It seeks to make the market 

rice of protective foods much cheaper. 

uch of the food of agriculture is bought 
by the thirteen million other farm and rural 
families from the two million who produce 
a great surplus. It also might change the 
present distribution of cash incomes in agri- 
culture from one in favor of factories in 
the fields as it is now to one slightly in 
favor of the family farms. However, it must 
be made clear that any plan for holding 
greatly artificial prices in agriculture is 
anti-familistic. A familistic policy would 
simply seek to prevent suffering in agricul- 
ture and to aid the rapid forward move- 
ment of the three a an revolutions now 
under way— Mendelian (hybridization), 
Chemurgical (i.e., use of 2-4-D and D.D.T., 
ete.,) and soil treatment (the multiple fac- 
tor attack). However, the expressions of the 
Brannan group as indicated by Congression- 
al hearings April 7 and May 5, 1949, and 
U.S.D.A. releases from the Secretary’s Of- 
fice, May, 1949, indicate clearly that family 
farms are the basic prime goal. The two 
per cent of our farms which are “factories 
in the field” but which produce a fourth of 
farm sales products are not penalized very 
much in the plans as now puelested, 
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er sections of the country. It was re- 
flected in the Supreme Court Case 
(North Carolina vs. Williams) of the 
early forties. This case found the 
courts deciding issues concerning the 
rising demoralization of the rural 
families in the hills. More recently the 
studies in Ohio by A. R. Mangus and 
others show that family strains are 
increasingly rural as well as urban.” 


The struggle came out clearly in the 
arguments about the Central Valley 
of California whether the water was 
to be used for factories in the fields 
or for family farms. Here small farm- 
ers, the Catholic Church, the CIO, and 
the Veterans came up abruptly 
against the very large landholders. In 
the Missouri Valley developments the 
movement is now crystallizing, with 
the family forces seeking to keep the 
water in the arid regions, and the 
others promoting ends which seem to 
point toward opposite results. 

Most of the great issues facing ag- 
riculture the past twenty-five years 
have slowly, but increasingly (and 
unknowingly) split over family pol- 
icy. 

What is a Family Farm? 

In order to clarify the issue it 
should be stated clearly that a family 
farm can be either capitalistic or self- 
sufficing. The small farmer and his 
family can exist along with the large 
or wealthy farmer and his family. 
Size of business does not determine 
the family nature of the farm. A 
family farm is an organization of ag- 


“See A. R. me “Marriage and Di- 


voree,” Rural Sociology, XIV (June, 1949), 


128-138. 
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riculture in which home, community, 
business, land and domestic family 
are institutionalized into a living unit 
which seeks to perpetuate itself over 
many generations.'* 

In Montana last summer I visited a 
family farm of 2,000 acres on which 
a couple with three smal! children 
(the oldest 13) were making thirty 
thousand dollars from wheat growing 
even this year—a very dry one. They 
formerly had had a hired man and 
his family living on the place. Now 
the boy of 13 ran the dump truck and 
the father, who was mechanically apt, 
made his own rig to control the cater- 
pillar tractor from the top of the 
combine. That was a capitalistic fami- 
ly farm and a good one. 

However, nearby places and many 
more in this dry farming region were 


“See Edmund deS. Brunner, Case Study 
of Family Farms, Columbia University 
Seminar on Rural Life, 1949 for one attempt 
to define family farm. Brunner emphasizes 
the social aspects of the definition as do I 
but does not go as far in the “family” di- 
rection as in this paper. The symposium 
Family Farm Policy (University of Chicago 
Press, 1947), edited by Joseph Ackerman 
and Marshall Harris, gives an attempt at 
definition of family farm and a description 
of the ideas on the subject prevalent in a 
number of other countries. Their definition 
goes more toward economics in that ‘ack 
of management by the family is claimeu to 
eliminate share-cropping tenure from the 
classification. The above definition pays 
more attention to the family and its region- 
al and occupational perpetuity. The import- 
ant aspect of family farms is not the farm 
but the family. My definition includes many 
good share-croppers and other not owner- 
operator tenures and, in addition, includes 
the thousands of small income units in which 
the members supplement their incomes by 
non-agrarian activities. 

See also the stady of the Family Farm 
in Minnesota by Lowry Nelson and Douglas 
Marshall, not all the results of which are 
published. 
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run by “suitcase” farmers. They lived 
on the land only a few months a year 
and, in many cases, treated their land 
differently."°. One section of forty 
thousand acres or more was in the 
hands of these agrarian carpetbag- 
gers. This area had almost blown 
away in the thirties but had recon- 
stituted itself under grass. The new 
owners paid forty dollars an acre for 
it from land speculators and plowed 
the whole area refusing strip and 
mulct farming as urged by the soil 
conservation agency. In three years 
they had made a killing in high-priced 
wheat but already the little dust fun- 
nels, harbingers of wind erosion to 
come, were swirling over the great 
fields.'® 

It makes no difference whether we 
study Montana, California, the South, 
the vegetable and poultry producers 
in the East, the resident timber work- 
ers in New England or the Cornbelt. 
In each region there are influences 
great or small making for the devel- 
opment of family farms, and others, 
unfortunately growing, which result 
in tendencies toward the destruction 
of the family, the decay of the com- 
munity and the eventual wastage of 
natural resources. This is reflected in 
many rural states of the Missouri- 
Mississippi Valley by the decreasing 


“ The incorporation of farms so that the 
physical plant can be purchased by a re- 
ligious, educational, or other “tax free” in- 
vestor and lease it to the operator is part 
of this movement. 

* They were reported to have had yields 
of 40, 25, and 15 bushels per acre during the 
three years and the first two crops were sold 
at about three dollars per bushel. 
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rural, and in some states, total popu- 
lation."" 

This is not a Goldsmithian com- 
plaint of the deserted village type. 
Where fewer farmers farm more land, 
and do a better job, that is to be wel- 
comed. But any place in this country 
where that is not the case, then trou- 
ble can arise. In New England, for 
instance, thousands can go on for a 
few more years destroying the for- 
ests, burning the slabs, using quarter- 
inch circular saws, allowing 25% of 
the good wood to rot as sawdust and 
not replanting trees to succeed the 
now biologically sick white pine. But 
what of the future? 

Can a culture which follows such 
a policy for any length of time pro- 
duce new Horace Greeleys and Daniel 
Websters? Can a society do without 
country boys of these types who climb 
to leadership in an urban world? Last 
year, according to public data, our 
government accumulated two billions 
of dollars of surplus farm products to 
keep prices high in the cities.'’* Why 


" Montana, Idaho, the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, Alabama, Kentucky and 
West Virginia lost total population between 
1940-46; other states in the Mississippi- 
Missouri Valley west of Indiana grew less 
than the national average during that peri- 
od. Iowa is estimated to have grown only 
5,234 persons between 1940-46 according to 
the U. S. Census. 

“During the fiscal year 1949 the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation used 3.1 billion 
for loans and purchases of farm products 
for price support. At the end of the year it 
had 2.3 billion dollars in inventories and an 
estimated paper loss at that time of 356 
millions of dollars. This money was spent 
mostly for cotton (822 m.), corn (470 m.), 
wheat (640 m.), flax (231 m.), potatoes 
(219 m.), peanuts (173 m.), and tobacco 
(107 m.). In addition there are marketing 
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should this be done to turn the land 
over to a panorama of suitcase farm- 
ers, devastating migratory sawmills, 
rural class struggle and other carpet- 
bagger interests? That is a Toynbee 
question! 


Acceptance of Anti-Family Changes 
Within the Existentialist Mind 


These trends are rationalized and 
accepted in many circles by the rise 
of philosophies of cultural determin- 
ism and the development of feelings 
of existentialism in the minds of 
many of our agrarian thinkers.'* One 
of the current rationalizations is that 
this new development “is the way 
capitalism works.” That will not 
stand scrutiny. This movement is com- 
pletely different from  nineteenth- 
century self-regulating market capi- 
talism. It is based upon a philosophy 


of class struggle and—good or bad— 
is the result of that social situation. 


The second idea which is used to 
rationalize the movement is that it is 
“internal cultural determinism.” It is 
claimed that since the capitalistic suc- 
ceeded a more simple economic sys- 


agreements which prevent production from 
reaching the consumer. Griswold estimates 
in his work Farming and Democracy that 
the cost of living is enhanced 20% by these 
measures, but I estimate 30%. The indirect 
costs are more than the direct ones by far. 
“Existentialism is a philosophy of de- 
spair, It is connected with avoidance of is- 
sues, apparent complete self-interest, and 
the rise of theories that the individual 
stands alone—is not socially or morally re- 
sponsible to the present, past or future of 
his contemporaries. For the rise of this in 
Europe in the early part of this century and 
its transfer to the United States see Norber- 
to Bobbio, The Philosophy of Decadentiem, 
A Study in Eviatentialiem (tr. from the 
Italian by D. Moore, Oxford Press, 1948). 
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tem, so in turn a new system of agra- 
rian development should succeed the 
capitalist. Here again is an idea which 
will not stand scrutiny. The people 
who set capitalism in motion—traders 
and guild merchants of an earlier 
period—were thinking in terms of im- 
provement of the material welfare of 
mankind. They wanted to improve 
the material conditions of a culture 
which was already buttressed by a 
strong social framework. Instead of 
implemented cultural determinism of 
this type we now have a socially de- 
veloped class struggle between the 
city and the country and between the 
family farms and the volume pro- 
ducers in agriculture. No longer is it 
a matter of using capitalism or im- 
proving the social basis of the society 
—rather it is a matter of harm inso- 
far as we force-feed the anomie, the 
separateness and the rise of the class 
struggle in the countryside. The part- 
ly self-regulating division of labor or 
roundabout method of production 
(the essence of capitalism) is not a 
system of life which recurs at auto- 
matically all levels of culture, but one 
which is only attained in its maximum 
in the very high periods of develop- 
ment. Thus the destruction of family 
farms now is not an onward move- 
ment but a menace to the level of life. 
Capitalism of the most long-time pro- 
ductive kind in not inimical to family 
farms and family development. Even 
in Russia the families on the Kolhoz- 
niki farms could own the Machine- 
Tractor-Stations cooperatively like 
our Farmers’ Union owns its eleva- 
tors and oil stations. 
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In a similar manner the other ex- 
planations or reasons for the rise of 
this new movement in agriculture will 
not stand logical scrutiny. We have 
not yet found a way to make the fami- 
ly system of our cities self-regenerat- 
ing. At the same time we are con- 
sciously introducing these anti-family 
and anti-family-farm movements into 
the countryside. 


The Counter Challenge 


Each social movement has its an- 
tithesis and although the response 
may not meet the challenge, here are 
its signs. It has manifested itself in a 
strong feeling of uneasiness among 
our farm people particularly in the 
wheat-belt states which are most par- 
ticularly being depopulated by this 
movement. The uneasiness is found 
among thoughtful minorities of good 
farm families everywhere. Although 
these people are largely without ag- 
gressive outside leadership in respect 
to family farms, they have developed 
their own. They have attempted to 
promote family farms, have brought 
out enabling legislative enactments 
and a definite approach to the “‘mid- 
die way” in our agrarian policy. That 
is the first sign of the counter chal- 
lenge.”° 


"The Brannan Plan group within the 
U. S. agricultural bureaucracy is a sign 
that outside leadership is developing in fav- 
or of the family farm. In the Congressional 
hearings of April 7, 1947, Mr. Brannan says 
first that he “deals with the heart of our 
farm policy” and then makes the point 
“First, the program must effectively serve 
the farmer and his family.” This is, in spite 
of rationalizations to the contrary, a “new 
deal” in American farm policy of this past 
two decades. 
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A second aspect of the counter chal- 
lenge lies in the innate honesty of the 
background and outlook upon life of 
most of the scientists in our agrarian 
bureaucracies. Thus we see them try- 
ing to make soil conservation work by 
appealing to the masses of family 
farmers even though much of the 
force-fed pressure for immediate ex- 
ploitation is against it. There is a 
moral sincerity among our people 
even though they do not always un- 
derstand the proper course. This men- 
tality was excited about pig-killing in 
1934 and about the widely advertised 
destruction of potatoes in later years. 
When this innate common sense of 
our agrarian people can find a con- 
crete issue it comes to the forefront. 

The third challenge is arising 
through the development of a new so- 
cial class. The rurban peoples who 
now live in the country part of the 
year and in the city another part are 
tending to merge with the familistic 
segment of the country people. Many 
of the new ruralites reside perma- 
nently in the country but have cash 
incomes from other than agricultural! 
occupations. A new rural social class 
is increasing as the intense exploi- 
tative farmers pass out of the picture. 
The latter class of farmers is not con- 
tinuous on the land. As a student of 
farm labor once observed, a high pro- 
portion of our largest farms in our 
best agrarian counties will be sold 
at auction this generation. Many of 
the eight million rural non-farm fam- 
ilies are joining with some millions of 
the “farm” (but familistic) units and 
slowly but unconsciously creating a 
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new class of people. This is a very 
hopeful movement. 


Technical Facilitation of the Counter 
Challenge 


Within the technical development 
of modern agriculture in the United 
States, there have been a number of 
changes of a material nature which 
should facilitate the development of 
the family farm. REA and RTA along 
with automobiles, good roads, and 
radio make rural living culturally 
and temporally instantaneous with 
urban life.** The culture is the same 
but the advantages of rural living 
favor the country person, whether 
part agriculturalist or not. The less- 
than-five-horsepower tractor combin- 
ations already eliminate drudgery 
from the whole living operation — 
lawn mowing, garden cultivation, 
wood sawing, snow removal, and haul- 
ing. While it is true our policy of often 
subsidizing the wrong things in agri- 
culture still leaves these power com- 
binations more expensive than they 
should be, yet these businesses are 
booming, additions are being made 
and prices are coming down. 

Within the technical aspects of ag- 
riculture many developments have 
come to favor or at best help equalize 
the familistic aggregate. One is the 
almost universal standardization of 
garden and small crop seed and its 
improvement. A second is the devel- 


"REA is the Rural Electrical Adminis- 
tration. RTA is the Rural Telephone Ad- 
ministration. These governmentally spon- 
sored corporations borrow money and in- 
stall electrical and telephone systems in the 
rural districts. They are said to be self- 
liquidating and financially sound. 
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opment of new and better techniques 
for food preservation. Third, there is 
the re-discovery of proper soil man- 
agement—the multiple factor attack, 
which is revolutionary in its influence 
upon yields. This favors the family 
type farms. Finally, the discovery of 
vitamins and protective elements in 
food, with their significance for home 
production for home use and sale of 
excess at retail prices to the millions 
of part-time summer residents, is a 
valuable supplement to cash farming 
or simple rural living. With millions 
of families living part time in the 
country, this activity is so important 
that, if properly evaluated, it would 
invalidate most of our current statis- 
tics on “agricultural” incomes. 

Other developments which help 
family farming and rural life include: 
managed forestry for the “coming 
age of wood;” the spreading out of 
lighter industry; the shortening of 
hours and days of labor in industry; 
the increasing cost of management of 
our large cities (negative factor) ; the 
high cost of food (negative); the 
spread of soil conservation and co- 
operative activities from commercial 
aggregates to the other land types; 
and changes in the psychology of our 
people. In the beginning of our mod- 
ern culture literature on “cities” and 
“bigness” was all of praise (encomi- 
um). Now it is the opposite—even 
cynical. (See R. S. Allen, Our Fair 
City; W. Goldschmidt, As You Sow.) 


The Purpose of this Analysis 


One of the functions of a social 
scientist—possibly one of his most 
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important—is to look at contempo- 
rary actions from the longer point of 
view. “History,” causal analysis, and 
prediction are some of his tools in 
this. The analysis given here shows 
that familism, one of the main roots 
of which is in the family farm, has 
been an essential to cultural develop- 
ment and cultural immortality. it 
shows that the antagonistic forces to 
cultural continuity rise against the 
family farm at the same time that the 
basis of the general family system is 
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endangered. It holds that family 
farms are as important —or even 
more important—today as they have 
been in the past. It leaves two main 
issues before us for mature consider- 
ation: First, do we want a strong 
social backbone to assure the immor- 
tality of our present great achieve- 
ments? Second, if so, what can be 
done to give positive impetus to fami- 
ly farm and farm family develop- 
ment? 


Social Life in a Czech-American Rural Community 


By R. L. Skrabanekt and Vernon J. Parentontt 


ABSTRACT 


Social life in Snook, a Czech-American rural community, centers around 
farming and a relatively simple way of life. Social solidarity in this area 
is derivative of the following factors: (1) over 97 per cent of its residents 
belong to the same nationality; (2) it contains more elements of the 
gemeinschaft than of the gesellechaft; (3) the community, some distance 
from a city of any size and free of dominance of other communities, is 
relatively isolated; (4) by their own preference, the Czechs have remained 
virtually insulated from intimate contact with the population which sur- 
rounds the area; and (5) here the Czechs have their own organizations and 
agencies in which the non-Czechs do not form an integral part. Subsequent 
to the settlement of this nationality group in the community in 1884, slight 
changes have taken place in some of the modes of behavior traditional to 
these people; however, American-urban cultural patterns have been ac- 
cepted only to a very limited extent, and agriculture and old-world patterns 
of living still dominate the very existence and the attitudes of virtually 
every community resident. 


This paper which describes social 
life in a Czech-American settlement 
is based on data collected in Snook, 
a rural farming community located in 
Burleson County, Texas. The primary 
sources of data utilized are personal 
interviews and first-hand observa- 


+ Texas A. & M. College. 
+? Institute of Population Research, Lou- 
isiana State University. 


tions. The time interval covered by 
the study is roughly from 1884 to the 
present, with special emphasis on the 
year, 1948, when the basic survey 
data were gathered. 
Historical Background 

The culture of the group under con- 
sideration is rooted in developments 
which date back several centuries. The 
native land of the Czechs has always 
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been sensitive to the disturbances 
that have shaken Europe. Especially 
during the period of Hapsburg Abso- 
lutism did the Czechs suffer. People 
were persecuted for their religious 
and political beliefs, and their lang- 
uage and culture were suppressed. 
Peasants were not allowed to own 
more than five acres of land. Thus, in 
the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a significant number of them 
were convinced that emigration was 
better than Austrian tyranny. 

The Czechs began migrating to 
Texas in 1830, with the crest of mi- 
gration occurring in the 1840's. The 
first Czech family arrived in the 
Snook area in 1884, and others soon 
followed. Motivated by the desire to 
form an all-Czech community where 
they would not be molested by other 
nationality groups, they invited their 
friends and former neighbors to move 
into the area. Within the brief span 
of about ten years, the area was set- 
tled by this nationality group, and a 
Czech “cultural island” was created. 
The feeling of solidarity, characteris- 
tic of rural Czechoslovakian villages, 
was accentuated in this group by the 
common sharing of certain depriva- 
tions and persecutions experienced in 
their home land. Since they were cul- 
turally differentiated from the people 
in the surrounding area, the Czechs 
founded a community organization in 
which their native language, customs, 
habits, traditions, and social values 
could be perpetuated. Remaining vir- 
tually insulated from intimate contact 
with the population which surrounds 
the area, over 97 per cent of its resi- 
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dents still belong to the same nation- 
ality derivation, and the community 
contains more elements of the ge- 
meinschaft than of the gesellschaft. 


Subsequent to the settlement of this 
nationality group into what was later 
to become known as the Snook com- 
munity, certain modes of behavior 
traditional to these people have per- 
sisted in this locale of the New World. 
Other modes of behavior, on the other 
hand, have changed. On the basis of 
data obtained through individual 
schedules, autobiographies, letters, 
and a life-time acquaintance with the 
people and their customs, some of the 
major persistences and changes are 
found to be as follows: 

l. Agricultural Practices Among 
the Czechs: Farming is not only a 
distinctive form of work with the 
Czech, but it is a distinct mode of life. 
One of the conditioning factors in his 
agricultural background was inade- 
quate land resources. Because land 
was at such a premium in Czechoslo- 
vakia, it is looked upon by Snook 
farmers as a symbol of status and 
security—a symbol of wealth which 
is tangible evidence of one’s success. 
So deeply is this idea imbedded in the 
minds of the Czech that land owner- 
ship is not only characteristic of the 
farmer but also of persons engaged 
in other occupations. Ownership of 
farm land, however, does not appear 
to be as important today as it has been 


*These terms are adopted from Ferdi- 
nand Tonnies’, Fundamental Concepts of 
Sociology, (Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft), 
translated and supplemented by Charles P. 
Loomis, (New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1940). 
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in the past. More than 4 out of 5 first 
and second generation family heads 
are owners as compared to less than 
one-half of the third generation 
Czechs.” 


Farmers who are owner-operators 
are proportionately numerous in the 
community. This group of 40 in num- 
ber constitutes more than 70 per cent 
of all operators. Approximately three 
out of every four tenants in the com- 
munity are members of the third 
generation; however, a substantial 
number of these may be expected to 
achieve farm ownership in due time. 
About one-half of the tenants rent 
land from their parents, but in many 
cases they will doubtlessly inherit the 
land. Different forms of tenure agree- 
ments are used in Snook, but the 
“cash rent” agreement is a recent in- 
novation in the area. There is relative- 
ly little movement from one farm to 
another since the average length of 
occupancy for all farms is over 18 
years. Even among the tenant class, 
there is relatively high stability in 
occupancy, as they have been living on 
the same farm for an average of more 
than 9 years. 


Although the climate and “black 
waxy” soils are ideal for growing 
cotton, most farms are highly diver- 
sified. It appears, however, that the 
farmers are less self-sufficient today 
than they have been in the past. Hired 
labor is at a minimum except during 
the cotton-chopping and -picking sea- 


*It is realized, of course, that the mem- 
bers of the third generation are compara- 
tively young, and the proportion who will 
own farm fand in the future may be ex- 


pected to increase. 


sons. In recent years, migratory la- 
borers from Mexico have been avail- 
able during the cotton harvest season, 
but even today, over 98 per cent of 
the farm family members who are 
physically able to work in the fields 
assist the family head. 


Only 10 years ago mules were the 
chief source of power on Snook's 
farms, but at present tractors are 
either owned or used by almost three 
out of every four farm operators. 
That the older farmers do not take to 
tractors as readily as the youngsters 
is borne out by the fact that only 
about one-half of the combined total 
of first and second generation farm- 
ers own or work their land with trac- 
tors. On the other hand, over nine out 
of ten third generation farmers use 
tractors as the main source of power 
on their farms. It appears, however, 
that the farmers have almost reached 
their limit in mechanization since the 
average size of holding is too small 
to warrant the adoption of the more 
costly types of mechanical equipment. 
The pick-up truck, because of its 
practicability and adaptability, is be- 
coming very popular, and it is re- 
placing the automobile as the chief 
means of transportation. 


The farmers have a deep-seated 
tradition of assisting one another in 
their farm work.’ Although the new 
custom of contracting certain jobs re- 
quiring expensive equipment has re- 
duced the amount of swapping of la- 


*R. L. Skrabanek, “Forms of Cooperation 
and Mutual Aid in a Czech-American Rural 
Community,” The Southwestern Social Sci- 
ence Quarterly, XXX (December, 1949), 
183-187. 
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bor, over two out of five of the opera- 
tors own some type of farm equip- 
ment cooperatively with another in- 
habitant in the community. Propor- 
tionately, more of the younger farm- 
ers own farm equipment cooperative- 
ly than is true of the older operators. 

Little use is being made of long- 
term credit. Prior to World War II, 
the mortgage was the chief means of 
long-time financing, but today over 95 
per cent of the land holdings in the 
community are free of debt. Despite 
the fact that an increase in the prices 
of agricultural products made it pos- 
sible for most of the farms to be debt- 
free, a general change seems to have 
taken place in the way Snook’s in- 
habitants view farming as an occupa- 
tion. A survey of the farm operators 
revealed that over three-fourths of 
them stated they would farm if they 


were young men and were starting 
out in life all over again, but one out 
of five stated that he would definitely 
choose another occupation. The re- 


mainder were undecided. A break- 
down of the figures, however, indi- 
cates that those who are the most dis- 
satisfied with farming as an occupa- 
tion are members of the third genera- 
tion and that the first generation 
Czechs are the most satisfied with 
this way of making a living. Thus it 
appears that the younger people do 
not view farming as satisfactorily as 
do their parents or grandparents. 
Nevertheless, farming and traditions 
of land-holding are so strong in the 
community that agriculture domi- 
nates the very existence and influ- 
ences the attitudes of every Snook 
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resident in much the same way that 
mining does in a village in which the 
whole population derives its living 
from the mine. 

2. Social Distance: Since the resi- 
dents of the community have their 
own organizations and agencies in 
which the Czech language is used, 
other ethnic groups do not play a sig- 
nificant role in most of Snook’s or- 
ganizations and gatherings. Both the 
Czech and the Anglo-American groups 
attribute to themselves a certain kind 
of superiority which generates an 
underlying feeling of social distance. 
In the main, however, the relations 
of the two groups are marked by 
friendliness, and some of the barriers 
which have existed between them in 
the past have been broken down. 

Since the Czech’s contact with the 
Negro is relatively infrequent, the 
race question is not pronounced in 
Snook. The farmer's failure, however, 
to make a clear differentiation among 
the Negro, Mexican, and native white 
laborers has caused the native whites 
to criticise the Czech. Although the 
distinction between the Negro and the 
Czech is very clear, the younger peo- 
ple appear to be more sympathetic 
toward the Negro than are either 
their fathers or grandfathers. 

It is still difficult to discern any 
clear-cut class structure in Snook 
even today. While some elements of 
stratification do exist, the class struc- 
ture is not formalized, and the aver- 
age Czech thinks in terms of all of 
the members of his own ethnic group 
as being members of the in-group, 
opposed to all other out-groups. Here, 
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then, almost the same condition pre- 
vails as was found in the earliest 
days of Snook’s development. 

3. The Family: The family in 
Snook functions not only as a social 
but also as an economic unit with 
strong familial ties. Through a dele- 
gation of responsibilities, each mem- 
ber of the family is made to feel that 
he is a vital part of the group. The 
strength of this cohesive influence is 
reflected by the fact that not one 
youth has ever run away from home 
and that juvenile delinquency is rela- 
tively unknown. In fact, the family is 
so closely integrated in Snook that 
even cousins feel a close kinship tie, 
and if one of the group becomes in- 
volved in any trouble or difficulty, he 
can depend upon them to help him up- 
hold the family name. The children 
are normally well-mannered and are 
taught that hard work, thrift, polite- 
ness, and honesty are virtues that 
every young Czech should possess. 
Some parents have reported varia- 
tions and changes in these traditional 
behavior patterns. One such observa- 
tion concerns their shifting interest 
from farming to school work, since 
many of the children realize they may 
not be able to farm when they grow 
up. When they advance beyond the 
sixth or seventh grade and the par- 
ents are no longer able to help them 
with their lessons, a few of them tend 
to look upon their parents as being 
backward and uneducated—thereby 
diminishing the prestige-rating of the 
latter. 

Snook’s residents are married and 
widowed in higher proportions than 
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are the white rural residents of Texas 
and they also possess a lower propor- 
tion of single and divorced people. In 
fact, separation and divorce are prac- 
tically unheard of in the community. 
The only resident divorcee was form- 
erly married to an Anglo-Saxon girl 
during the recent war. Informants in 
the community could not recall a 
single case of divorce that had taken 
place between two of its residents, al- 
though data were obtained concerning 
five cases of divorce involving natives 
who had subsequently migrated to 
and married in urban areas. None of 
the marriages between Czechs, with 
the exception of these six cases, which 
were of the mixed type, has resulted 
in either divorce or separation. Overt 
marital and familial conflicts are rare, 
mainly because of the accepted au- 
thoritarian position of husbands and 
fathers. 

Snook’s mothers have borne an 
average of 3.96 children. But the 
average declines with each successive 
generation, with the wives who are 
partners in mixed marriages bearing 
the least number of children. 

4. Religion and Religious Activi- 
ties: Of the 228 people who are 15 
years of age and over in Snook’s popu- 
lation, 80.3 per cent are Czech-Mora- 
vian Brethren; 9.7 per cent are Cath- 
olic; 5.3 per cent are Pentecostal; 
2.6 per cent are Free Thinkers; and 
2.1 per cent belong to other denomi- 
nations. Since such an overwhelming 
proportion of the population is 
Czech-Moravian, the discussion of 
religion is primarily devoted to the 
activities and changes that have taken 
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place in this particular denomination. 
This church exerts a strong influence 
on community affairs. Religious serv- 
ices are held 20 times each year and 
revival services are held one week 
each summer. The congregation is 
too small and the number of pastors 
in the Unity are too few for the Czech- 
Moravians to have a resident minis- 
ter. Consequently, the itinerant pas- 
tor, with a circuit of 12 churches, can 
spend only a limited time ministering 
to the religious needs of Snook’s resi- 
dents. The church sponsors several 
organizations. Among these are a 
Sunday School, a Ladies’ Aid Mis- 
sionary Society, a Vacation Bible 
School, a Young People’s Union, a 
Sunday School teacher training school 
known as the Hus School,‘ and a 
Benevolent Society. It is difficult to 
overestimate the value of these or- 
ganizations in the cultural and social 
life of the Czechs. In fact, one might 
go so far as to say that they are a 
Czech design for American living. 

A number of changes have occurred 
in the church and in its practices dur- 
ing the past few years. A time-hon- 
ored custom, associated with the re- 
ligious service, is for men and women 
to sit on opposite sides of the church. 
In recent years, however, some of the 
young brides in the community began 
sitting with their husbands, but under 
no condition will the husbands re- 
ciprocate, Furthermore, the custom 


*The Hus School which is located at 
Temple. Texas, is named after Jan Hus, 
the Czech reformer. It is recognized as the 
official school in which Sunday School teach- 
ers from all congregations belonging to the 
Unity are trained. 
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of first serving Holy Communion to 
men now has been reversed—thanks 
to the chivalry of the minister. 


The older people have made stren- 
uous efforts to retain the Czech lang- 
uage in the church. Gradual changes 
and compromises, however, have re- 
sulted in an ever-increasing use of the 
English language. For example, 16 
services are conducted in Czech and 
4 are in English, yearly. Of the six 
classes taught in Sunday School, only 
one (the adult class) is now conducted 
in Czech. At the present time, the 
order of songs is alternated when the 
Sunday School students sing hymns 
during their assemblies, i.e., the first 
song is in Czech, the second in Eng- 
lish, etc. Instruction in the Vacation 
Bible School is in English only, and 
the Hus School is conducted entirely 
in English with the exception of the 
singing of one Czech song each day. 
Since the membership of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society and the Benevolent So- 
ciety is made up mainly of older peo- 
ple, all business meetings are in Czech. 
A poll of language preference for 
church services revealed that slightly 
more than one-half prefer Czech. All 
of the first generation members were 
favorable to Czech, while three- 
fourths of the second and less than 
one-half of the third generations 
named this language as their prefer- 
ence. 

English is slowly replacing Czech 
not only in the church, but also in 
other phases of community life. The 
results of another survey disclosed 
that the Czech language still predomi- 
nated in Snook’s homes but that it is 
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being gradually replaced by English. 
In all types of conversations, the 
young people are making less use of 
Czech than are the oldsters. Thus, it 
appears that the Czech language is 
slowly dying out in Snook, and the 
church will probably make more use 
of the English language in the future. 

5. Education and the Rural High 
School: The Czech is traditionally 
proud of the educational attainment 
of his people. Compulsory education 
had been the law in Bohemia long be- 
fore the first Czechs came to Texas, 
and the illiteracy rate among the 
Czech immigrants was among the 
lowest of all groups that have entered 
the United States. 

In recent years a school consolida- 
tion plan was initiated by Snook’s 
residents which resulted in the dis- 
continuance of seven other schools in 
favor of the Snook district. The 12- 
grade system has been in operation 
since 1941. Since the school has ex- 
panded to include non-Czech districts, 
the student body is comprised of mem- 
bers of several ethnic groups. 

In some of Snook’s homes the 
Czech language is used exclusively, 
and occasionally the children do not 
speak or understand Eaglish when 
they enter school. The people have 
been so interested in perpetuating the 
Czech language that it has been 
taught in high school as an accredited 
course in modern languages. This 
practice, however, was terminated in 
1940. Formal education was not too 
important in the early days of Snook’s 
development, but an increasing value 
is being placed on education by each 
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succeeding generation. Practically 
every child finishes the eighth grade, 
but not all finish high school. Every 
person 25 years of age or over in the 
community completed at least one 
year of schooling. The only formal 
education received by over one tenth 
of this age group, however, was in 
schools which were conducted in the 
Czech language. 

The Czech school which had been 
in operation for nearly six decades in 
Snook has been another important 
source of formal education in the com- 
munity in past years. Over 65 per 
cent of Snook’s population 15 years of 
age and over have attended a Czech 
school for one or more years, but the 
proportions of people in this age cate- 
gory among the different generations 
who have attended this school have 
decreased with each succeeding gen- 
eration. Among the fourth generation 
members, this proportion was less 
than one-half. The influence of the 
Czech school had declined so rapidly 
in the last decade that it discontinued 
operation in 1944, partly because of 
a decreasing interest in the Czech 
language. Although each person who 
is 10 years of age and over can speak 
Czech, the ability to read and write 
the language declines with each gen- 
eration. On the other hand, where 
English is concerned, just the opposite 
is true, for the ability to speak, read, 
and write the language increases with 
each generation. 

Personal observation reveals that 
the older people are generally more 
proficient in the use of the Czech 
language than are their children. The 
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children, on the other hand, are more 
proficient in the use of English, and 
the Czech language is used only when 
the child feels that to do otherwise 
would be inappropriate. 

6. Government and Local Politics: 
Few changes have taken place in the 
operation of government and politics 
in Snook. Since no governing body 
exists in and for the community, local 
politics are not taken very seriously. 
In fact, the precinct and county elec- 
tions do not arouse much interest un- 
less a Czech is seeking an office. Prac- 
tically all of those who exercise their 
voting privileges vote the straight 
Democratic ticket in national elec- 
tions as a matter of habit. Nearly 
three out of every four qualified 
voters in the community exercised 
this prerogative the last local election. 
As the eligible voters in each succes- 
sive generation participated to a 
wreater extent in voting, the conclu- 
sion may be drawn that the younger 
people are more active at the polls 
than are their fathers or grand- 
fathers. 

7. Youth in the Community: The 
parents in Snook realize that it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to per- 
petuate the Czech customs and tradi- 
tions through their children because 
of the pervasive influence of Ameri- 
can-urban cultural patterns. 

In as much as the farm land cannot 
be further subdivided without jeop- 
ardizing the existing level of living, 
the youths are compelled to leave the 
community to seek employment else- 
where. Consequently, more emphasis 
is now placed on formal education to 
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prepare them for this transition. On 
the average, those migrating from 
the community have attained at least 
an extra year of schooling and gen- 
erally prefer English to Czech. 
Relatively high moral standards 
prevail in the community, and the 
youths generally conform. Their ac- 
tivities are ordinarily controlled by 
the parents who hold the purse 
strings and by the fear of gossip. As 
several recreational organizations 
operate for their benefit, the young 
people have some kind of entertain- 
ment activity which they can attend 
in the community two or three nights 
a week. In general, then, the con- 
temporary problem of the youth in 
Snook is economic opportunity. 


8. Informal Recreation and Leisure 
Time Activities: The different forms 
of recreation and leisure time activi- 
ties have undergone many changes in 
the past few years. As late as ten 
years ago visiting between families 
was the chief means of informal rec- 
reation, and every Sunday found 
Snook’s residents gathered in large 
family groups in the individual 
homes. Today, however, visiting is 
comparatively infrequent. 

Formerly, various types of social 
gatherings such as picnics, barbecues, 
and dances were attended by every- 
one in the community —from the 
youngest to the very oldest. At the 
dances, all who were present partici- 
pated, with the exception of a few 
elderly ladies —the self-appointed 
guardians of community morals. The 
children slept on quilts provided by 
their mothers, and seldom did any 
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one leave the dance until well past 
midnight. Today, Snook’s dances are 
far different from this pattern. Be- 
cause of improved means of communi- 
cation, the composition of this recrea- 
tional group is now more hetero- 
geneous and urban. Snook’s youths 
are now definitely outnumbered and 
the older generation appears to have 
lost interest in this pastime. 

One of the most popular leisure 
time activities in Snook’s homes is 
reading. Although Czech-language 
publications, on the average, number 
2.3 per household, they are not as 
popular with the young as they are 
with the old people.* Proportionately, 
the number of Czech magazines de- 
clines with each succeeding genera- 
tion, and the English daily news- 
papers are more popular with the 
young people than with the old. Farm 
magazines are the most popular of 
all publications found in the homes. 

Listening to the radio is another 
leisure time activity in Snook. This isa 
comparatively new interest, although 
more than four out of five homes have 
radios today. Not only do a larger 
proportion of the third generation 
families possess radios, but they also 
spend more time listening to them 
than do the families belonging to the 
older generations. The most popular 
radio program on the air, so far as 


*Some of the Czech-language newspapers 
have also undergone certain changes. For 
example, the Vestnik, the official organ of 
a Czech benevolent society, which had been 
printed exclusively in the Czech Ly 
since 1916, introduced an English on in 
1940. At the present time one-third of the 
publication is printed in the English langu- 
age. 
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the inhabitants are concerned, is 
Czech music. This program is pre- 
ferred by all three generations in the 
community, but its popularity de- 
creases with each succeeding genera- 
tion. Religious programs are also 
more popular with the older people 
than with the young. The younger 
people, on the other hand, appear to 
like news broadcasts and a wider 
variety of programs. 

Attending the movies necessitates 
traveling to nearby towns, as Snook 
has no motion picture theater. On the 
average, persons 10 years of age and 
older attend movies approximately 10 
times a year. Older people attend 
movies very infrequently, and then 
mainly when a Czech film is featured. 

9. Organizations and Clubs: A 
common saying about Czechs is: 
“Where there are two of them, there 
are three clubs.” The most popular 
organizations are benevolent or fra- 
ternal which pay a benefit in case of 
sickness or death. One such organiza- 
tion dates back to 1887, even before 
the first church or school was built. 
Another one affects virtually every 
home in Snook today, for all but four 
families are represented in the mem- 
bership of this organization, which is 
commonly known as the SPJST (Slo- 
vanska Podporujici Jednota Statu 
Texas). This organization is non- 
denominational and no explicit re- 
strictions on political beliefs or na- 
tionality are made on members. 
Through the entertainment activities 
sponsored by this lodge the people 
are able to enjoy each other’s com- 
pany, and particularly in the past the 
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lodge hall was the recreational center 
in the community. Although the mem- 
bership is not declining, it is easily 
apparent to the average Snook resi- 
dent that interest displayed by the 
members is only casual today. The 
lodge has always been an important 
factor in the lives of Snook’s inhabi- 
tants, but its importance today is 
waning. One of the reasons which at 
least partially accounts for this 
change is that the business meetings 
are all held in the Czech language, 
and the young people claim that they 
cannot express themselves well 
enough in this tongue to take an ac- 
tive part in the organization. There 
appears to have been at least some 
agitation on the part of the younger 
people to try to induce the older mem- 
bers to permit some of the discussions 
to be conducted in English. At the 
present time, however, the older mem- 
bers have not yet yielded to this sug- 
gestion. 

Other organizations that are im- 
portant in the community are those 
which are sponsored by the Czech-Mo- 
ravian Brethren Church, and the 
Parent-Teachers Association. The 
PTA is a relatively new organization 
which is composed mostly of Czechs, 
but non-Czechs are also members. 
Through the activities of this organi- 
tion, the members of different ethnic 
grroups are becoming better acquaint- 
ed with each other and are gaining a 
better understanding of the customs, 
habits, and behavioral traits that 
characterize the respective groups. 

Beef clubs are popular cooperatives 
in Snook. They have been so success- 
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ful in the past that as the population 
increased, new clubs were formed. 
Today there are three such clubs op- 
erating in Snook, which combined 
have a total membership of 74 Czech 
households. Through this medium of 
cooperative effort, the inhabitants 
avail themselves of the opportunity 
of having fresh beef every week of 
the year. As organizations, the value 
of such clubs is not only economic, 
however, for they also furnish a con- 
venient weekly meeting place for the 
residents. 

10. Levels of Living: Certain items 
of housing and household conven- 
iences were selected as gauges of lev- 
els of living in Snook. These items 
were: construction materials used in 
homes, number of rooms per home 
and rooms per person, lighting facili- 
ties, sources of water supply, types of 
fuel used for cooking purposes, and 
refrigeration. The changes in levels 
of living in the Snook community as 
represented by the percentages of 
each generation’s dwelling units 
which possess these facilities were 
ascertained. 

In Snook, four out of five homes are 
of painted frame construction. The 
percentages of unpainted homes in 
which the different generations live 
reveal that the younger members are 
less likely to paint their homes than 
are the oldsters. On the whole, how- 
ever, the homes of Czechs are neat in 
appearance and are located in clean 
surroundings. 

There are few new homes in the 
community. Most of them, however, 
are relatively large, the six-room 
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house being the modal size. Not a 
single one-room house and only one 
two-room house is to be found in the 
community. On the average, second 
generation members live in larger 
homes than do the members of either 
the first or third generations. The 
average number of rooms per person 
in Snook is 1.6, and the number of 
rooms per person decreases with each 
succeeding generation. 

A comparison among families of 
the three generations reveals that 
such household conveniences and lux- 
uries as electric water pumps, electri- 
city, washing machines, refrigerators, 
and butane gas are on the increase. 
In general, the proportions of families 
which possess these conveniences and 
luxuries rise with each succeeding 
generation. 

Viewing the above-mentioned con- 
veniences as indicators of levels of 
living, one notes that all of the items 
which are generally considered de- 
sirable conveniences are found in 
greater frequency among the younger 
people than among the old. This fact 
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indicates that the habits of simple 
living are changing and the levels of 
living are steadily rising in Snook. 
Since such items as electricity and 
butane gas were unknown to Snook’s 
residents 10 years ago, the conclu- 
sion may be drawn that especially 
within the past few years the levels of 
living have increased considerably. 


Summary 

Changes, in varying degrees, have 
been indicated in the major phases of 
social life in the Snook community. 
These changes reflect the extent 
to which Americanization and ur- 
banization patterns are gradually 
being accepted. Nevertheless, the sys- 
tem of common values* which has 
been generated by language, national 
origin and cultural background, as 
well as familial, kinship, and religious 
ties, has thus far retained its societal 
integrative forces. 


*Vernon J. Parenton, “Socio-Psycholog- 
ical Integration in a Rural French-Speaking 
Section of Louisiana,” The Southwestern 
Social Science Quarterly, XXX (December, 
1949), 188-195. 


The Southern Farm Family in an Era of Change* 
By Dorothy Dickinst 


ABSTRACT 


Changes taking place in the Southern farm family resulting from tech- 
nological development of agriculture include higher incomes for some farm 
families, leas need for wife and child labor in making the crop, and decrease 
in number of families with farming as an occupation. With increased urban- 
ization in the South, consumption patterns of farm and urban families are 
becoming more and more alike. The food, clothing, household facilities of 
these two groups are more similar. Time patterns of farm homemakers 
are more like patterns of urban homemakers. An increased number of farm 
homemakers are e in gainful work. Scientific discoveries and de- 
velopments are affecting the Southern farm family in two ways-—as pro- 
ducers and as consumers. This is particularly so of discoveries and develop- 
ments in the areas of foods and nutrition and of textiles. Newer develop- 
ments in housing do not seem to have reached the rural South, at least to 
any extent, but more thought is being given efficient use of space than 


previously. 


This discussion of the Southern 
farm family is limited to three types 
of changes. These changes are: (1) 
rapid technological development in 
agriculture; (2) increased urbaniza- 
tion; (3) scientific discoveries and 
developments. These three changes 
are affecting the Southern farm fami- 
ly and will continue to do so in the 
future. Home economists are playing 
an important part in helping farm 
families adjust to these changes. 

Technological Development in 
Axriculture 

Technological development in agri- 
culture means substitution of ma- 
chine power for man power, bigger 
and fewer farms. It means higher in- 
comes for those who continue to farm, 
less wife and child labor in making 


* Read before a joint session of the Agri- 


cultural Economics and Rural Sociology 
Section and the Home Economics Section of 
the Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers, 47th Annual Convention, Biloxi, 
Mississippi, Feb. 9-11, 1950. Paper No. 237, 
Mississippi Experiment Station. 

} Mississippi State College. 


the crop. For a great many families, 
technological development in agricul- 
ture means, or will mean, finding 
some other kind of work. 

Now, what are some of the situa- 
tions and problems resulting from in- 
creased incomes in which home econo- 
mists have a contribution to make? 
Illustrations may be drawn from a 
study which the author recently made 
of farm home facilities, equipment 
and furnishings of Mississippi farm 
owner families in 1935, a period not 
so good for farmers, and again in 
1948, a period of relative prosperity 
for farmers. The families in this 
study were limited to those with 
homemakers 35 years of age and over, 
since younger homemaker families 
would not have been in existence in 
1935. 

In 1935, none of the 35-50 year 
homemakers’ families had had a me- 
chanical refrigerator; seven percent 
of the 50-70 year old ones did. In 
1948, fifty percent of the 35-50 year 
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old homemaker families had a me- 
chanical refrigerator, and 55 percent 
of the 50-70 year old ones did. In 1935, 
two percent of the 35-50 homemaker 
families had water piped into their 
houses, 10 percent of the 50-70 year 
old ones did. In 1948, the proportions 
were 45 percent for the younger group 
and 61 percent for the older group. 
In 1935, 43 percent of the 35-50 year 
homemaker families had one or more 
davenports; 45 percent of the 50-70 
year old ones did. The proportions 
owning davenports in 1948: by the 
35-50 homemaker families were 62, 
and by the 50-70 year homemaker 
families, 71—and so it goes with other 
household equipment, facilities and 
furniture. 

The question might well be asked 
why the 50 to 70 year homemaker 
families had so few of the facilities, 
equipment, and furnishings in 1935. 
After all, these families were in about 
the same stage of the family cycle in 
1935 that the 35-50 year homemaker 
families were in 1948. One factor 
which accounts for this difference is, 
- as has already been suggested, thst 
the 1935 period found these families 
in the latter part of the severe busi- 
ness depression of the early thirties, 
while the 1948 period took note of 
them in a time of relative prosperity 
for farmers. 

When income increases, the house- 
hold facilities, equipment, and fur- 
nishing problems of the families shift 
in emphasis from how to conserve 
such facilities, equipment, and fur- 
nishings to how to select those that 
best suit the family. Sallie Hill, Editor 
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of the Home Department of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, a department re- 
ceiving a half-million letters and re- 
quests a year from farm women of 
the South, reports that in October 
19388 “Our letters were chiefly in- 
quiries about how to save. Now, in 
1949 (in 1948 also) they are asking 
for guidance in spending—how to se- 
lect a stove, refrigerator, new bed- 
room furniture.’ 

In a study of Changes in Rural In- 
come and Spending in Tennessee in 
1943 and 1944, it was shown that 
families who had less income in 1943 
than in 1944 spent less than did fami- 
lies who had more income in 1943 
than in 1944; in other words, that 
there is not an immediate adjustment 
to changes in income. The implication 
of these findings for home economists 
is that there is a lag during rising in- 
come in which the family is suscepti- 
ble to the idea of increasing expenses 
for family living. It’s a bad day in- 
deed when a pursuing salesman un- 
loads a new dining room suite of the 
“gingerbread” type when if the fami- 
ly had had all the facts and planned 
ahead would have purchased a wash- 
ing machine! It’s a bad day indeed 
when a family purchases X vacuum 
cleaner ‘vhen they would have pur- 
chased Z vacuum cleaner if they had 
had all the facts! Home economists of 
the South are giving attention in their 
programs to farm and home financial 
planning—many of them are giving 
quite a great deal of attention to it. 
More attention will be given to this 
in the future. 

Technical development in agricul- 
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ture means less wife and child labor 
in making the crop. In a study the 
author recently made in a Yazoo-Mis- 
sissippi Delta county in which use of 
mechanized equipment, such as cotton 
picking machines and flame cultiva- 
tors, was still rare, it was found that 
practically every person in share- 
cropper and one-family-farm-renter 
families of 14 years of age and over 
worked or assisted with the cotton 
crop. In addition, many children 13 
years and under also assisted. 

When cotton production is fully 
mechanized the assistance of home- 
makers, daughters, and young chil- 
dren will not be needed. Many of the 
women and girls in these families are 
more skilled in picking and chopping 
cotton than in performing ordinary 
household tasks. In fact, many quite 
frankly express a preference for field 
work. They like working with others, 
the talking and singing of other cot- 
ton choppers and pickers. 

It would thus seem that in this era 
of changing agriculture more atten- 
tion than ever before will be placed 
on education for homemaking—more 
emphasis on developing household 
skills in early youth. Household skills 
are best learned when one is very 
young. Mothers who have been con- 
cerned in the main with field work, 
who themselves are unskilled in food 
preparation, canning, sewing, cannot 
be counted on to develop these skills 
in their children. It would seem that 
here too home economists will have a 
role to play—that instruction in food 
preparation, canning, sewing, and the 
like might well begin with the child 
of seven or eight. 


Also, farm homemaking must be 
made a less lonesome job. Farm field 
workers like the stimulus of working 
with other adults. Farm homemaking 
must in the future provide more op- 
portunity for working with other 
adults. Perhaps the canning center is 
a step in the right direction. Research 
is needed in techniques of working 
together in farm homemaking. 

Technological development in agri- 
culture also means decrease in number 
of farm operators. It means fewer 
farms and displacement of many farm 
families. Many of the displaced fami- 
lies will belong to that group of chron- 
ically low-consumption cotton farm 
families (so well known to us in the 
South). The farm operator and home- 
maker in such families have prac- 
tically always been reared in low-con- 
sumption farm families; on cotton 
farms where food has been produced, 
but not in adequate amounts of vari- 
ous kinds; on cotton farms where 
there had been too little cash to pur- 
chase medical care really needed; on 
cotton farms where the child’s labor 
was important; on cotton farms where 
one learned to “get by” on little; on 
cotton farms where one worked from 
sunup to sundown for part of the 
year, and just rocked and rested the 
remainder. 

All plans for a mechanized agricul- 
tural South provide for some of these 
low-consumption cotton farm families 
to remain on mechanized farms, 
others to shift into other types of 
farm production, and others into non- 
agricultural work. There will be three 
main problems in bringing this about 
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—the first two are often mentioned, 
but not the third, and the third is 
none the less important. These three 
problems are: (1) more persons in 
low-consumption families suffer from 
poor health and hence do not feel like 
trying something new and challeng- 
ing; (2) more persons in low-con- 
sumption families have little formal 
education, lack skills; (3) members 
of low-consumption families, because 
of limited exposure to higher levels of 
consumption, frequently lack the in- 
centive or the desire for higher levels 
of living. 

Home economists are providing 
low-consumption families of the 


South with more and more opportuni- 
ties of getting acquainted with house- 
hold comforts and conveniences. In 
their teaching programs they are em- 
phasizing the importance of families 
having at least a minimum adequate 


level of living and are teaching family 
members about the goods and services 
that are part of this level. Many home 
economists are using the consumption 
rather than the income approach in 
teaching family financial planning. By 
the consumption approach to family 
financial planning is meant beginning 
with the goods and services for the 
family, then making plans to earn in- 
come to get these goods and services. 


Increased Urbanization 

The South is the most rural region 
in the Nation, but is becoming more 
and more urban. Thirty years ago 
one could readily distinguish between 
a Southern rural and urban family, 
but this is usually not now the case. 
The food, the clothing, and the family 


dwellings of rural families are be- 
coming more like that of town fami- 
lies; maybe in certain respects too 
much like that of town families! 

Recently the author made a com- 
parison of food consumed by farm 
families in the Mississippi-Yazoo Del- 
ta in two study periods—one during 
1936 and the other during 1948. The 
main difference in the kinds of foods 
used by families in these two periods 
was the greater use of partly and 
ready-prepared products by the 1948 
group. The greatest increases in kinds 
of cereals used by families in the later 
period were in white bread, in ready- 
prepared cookies or cakes, and in 
crackers. Another difference in the 
use of cereals during the two periods 
that might be mentioned is the use of 
more ready-prepared breakfast cere- 
als by white families. Most families 
in both studies purchased their supply 
of syrup, but sorghum syrup was 
more frequently purchased in 1936, 
and commercial syrup, usually a mix- 
ture of corn and cane, in 1948. 

The greatest difference in the use 
of beverages in the two periods was in 
the consumption of soft drinks. No 
family in the 1936 study reported 
them served at home, while 30 percent 
of the white operator, 24 percent of 
the Negro operator, 5 percent of the 
white cropper, and 16 percent of the 
Negro cropper families in the 1948 
study reported soft drinks during the 
study-week. 

Two other types of food that ap- 
peared on some of the records of 
white operator families in the 1948 
study that rarely appeared on records 
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of other groups and that never ap- 
peared on records in 1936 were des- 
sert mixes, such as pudding and gela- 
tin mixes, and frozen foods, including 
frozen meats, vegetables and fruits. 

Farm families, as do urban fami- 
lies, spend relatively more of their 
incomes for food than any other con- 
sumption category. Home economists 
working with farm people give atten- 
tion in their programs to food pur- 
chase and to supplementing by pur- 
chase the home produced supply. Even 
more attention to food purchased is 
likely to be given by them in the fu- 
ture. With better farm to town roads 
there is more shopping in town where 
the family can take advantage of a 
variety of foods and week-end specials 
not found in the crossroad and trav- 
elling stores. 

One of the noticeable effects upon 
the farm family of increased urbani- 
zation has been greater interest in 
clothing and family grooming. Sallie 
Hill reports “Women are much more 
(twice as much by actual figures) in- 
terested in home sewing than they 
were ten years ago and about ten 
times more interested than in 1933.” 

Studies have usually shown that 
rural women and girls do more home 
sewing than those in urban areas. It 
would, therefore, follow that with de- 
sire for more and better clothing stim- 
ulated by increased urbanization — 
with higher incomes, with high prices 
of ready-made garments, with ap- 
pearance again of piece goods after 
wartime shortages, with the develop- 
ment of time-saving methods for 
home sewing, and with release of 


some time from routine tasks—that 
there would be more home sewing in 
rural homes, at least in the near fu- 
ture. This trend may not continue. 


As goods and services used by farm 
families become more like those used 
by urban families, time and labor are 
released to the homemaker. The num- 
erous uses of time by homemaker 
studies made in the twenties showed 
farm homemakers spent more time on 
food preparation, care of the house, 
laundry work than did urban home- 
makers. Urban homemakers spent 
more time with care of children and 
leisure-time activities. With increased 
use of partly-prepared and ready pre- 
pared foods and of labor saving 
household facilities and equipment, 
such as water piped into the house, 
gas and/or electricity as fuel, power 
washing machines, steam pressure 
cookers and sauce pans, farm home- 
makers are spending less time and 
energy in food preparation, care of 
house, laundry work. It seems likely 
this trend will continue. 

An important question here is 
“How are they using the time thus 
released?” Here too Sallie Hill gives 
us some good leads. “In 1933, we had 
little to indicate that parents were 
child conscious. Now our Parents 
Corner has a splendid reception. In 
that matter of ‘living a good life’ we 
also have far more inquiries about 
books for the family, music apprecia- 
tion, Bible reading, and selection of 
pictures for the house.” 

In other words, it seems that with 
increased urbanization, Southern 
farm homemakers have more time for 
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living together with their families. 
With fewer fatiguing chores and more 
leisure, contacts with others in the 
family are playing a more important 
role in family living, are less a by- 
product of daily chores. Thus, we 
have good prospects today for a new 
and fulfilling kind of family living, 
in which the care and education of 
children will become more enjoyable, 
if only we learn to utilize the re- 
sources now becoming available. 

Not only are consumption and time 
patterns of farm families becoming 
more like those of urban families, 
but members of farm families are in 
increasing numbers engaging in non- 
farm work. For example, in a study 
of “Occupations of Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Mississippi Cotton Farmers” 
made in 1934, it was found that about 
three-fourths of the farmers’ sons and 
daughters who were out of school 
were farming or were dependent, at 
least in part, upon the farm for live- 
lihood. In another study made in 1947, 
with a similar group in Mississippi, 
only about four-tenths were engaged 
in farm work or married to men thus 
engaged. 

This difference is just one example 
of the shift in occupations of farm- 
reared youth of the South. Other ex- 
amples could be given if space per- 
mitted. The increasing number of 
farm-reared youth interested in non- 


agricultural work means that teachers’ 


in rural schools of the South are be- 
ginning to realize that they are not 
engaged, for the most part, in train- 
ing future farmers and farmer’s 
wives. 
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What significance is this shift from 
a student body who will enter farm- 
ing to a student body who will enter 
nonagricultural pursuits having on 
our home economists in rural schools 
of the South? It is meaning a shift in 
emphasis from the function as pro- 
ducer of goods to the function as con- 
sumer of goods. Home economists are 
realizing that consumers need train- 
ing, skills and abilities as great as 
that required of producers. 

They know that the consumer must 
be provided mechanisms for his use, 
such as standards, labels, specifica- 
tions; that he must have some idea of 
the meaning of price, be able to follow 
changes in the cost of living, as indi- 
cated by the cost of living index num- 
bers; that he must know the influence 
of the consumer over price and es- 
pecially must he realize the upper 
limit of price depends on the willing- 
ness of the consumer to pay, however, 
he may be influenced in arriving at 
the willingness; that the problem of 
the cost of living makes it essential 
that the family be intelligently in- 
terested in production, in distribution 
and marketing. 

Home economists also know that 
the standard of living of our nation 
is largely shaped by the consumer; 
that the family is the main consuming 
unit. They know that the family’s 
sense of values determines to a great 
extent what shall be produced. They 
are doing what they can to get the 
consumer to realize that he has the 
potential power to control production 
by insisting upon articles of beauty 
and of serviceability. 
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Urbanization also means an in- 
creasing number of homemakers in 
gainful employment. Here it is im- 
portant not to think in static terms, 
but in terms of the family cycle—be- 
ginning with marriage, first a period 
before the birth of children in which 
the wife may work to help buy equip- 
ment for the home, then the birth of 
children, and as they grow up perhaps 
another period of gainful work before 
old age is reached. 

In a study of “Levels of Living of 
Women Engaged in Farm Textile Mill 
and Garment Plant Work” made by 
the author several years ago, a num- 
ber of those in industrial work were 
young married women, some wives of 
farmers. Many of these young women 
spoke of giving up work as soon as 
certain obligations were met. That 
numbers would do so was evidenced 
by the fact that many farm women 
with such gainful employment history 
were found in rural areas surround- 
ing the study plants. 

It would seem that the South is in 
the process of obtaining more farm 
population with industrial work ex- 
perience and more industrial popula- 
tion with farm work experience. 
Farm plus industrial work experience 
will undoubtedly result in a greater 
working together of Southern people 
for the good of their region and Na- 
tion. 

Scientific Discoveries and 
Developments 

This era of many scientific dis- 
coveries and developments is having 
innumerable repercussions on farm 
families of the South. Three types of 
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scientific discoveries and develop- 
ments are discussed very briefly. 
These include discoveries and develop- 
ments in areas of foods and nutrition, 
of textiles, and of housing and equip- 
ment. Scientific discoveries and de- 
velopments in foods and nutrition and 
in textiles affect the farm family in 
two ways; that is, both as a producer 
and as a consumer, while the effect 
of discoveries and developments in 
housing and equipment is mostly as 
consumers. 

Southern producers are just be- 
coming aware of the importance of 
producing foods of high nutritive 
value, as well as of producing foods 
with high yields at low cost and of 
good flavor and appearance. It is a 
challenge to our agriculturists and 
home economists to keep the food pro- 
ducer and his family informed con- 
cerning findings regarding produc- 
tion for increased nutrients. 

The nutritionist has found out 
many ways of increasing and con- 
serving the nutritive value of foods 
produced. Some of these are (1) by 
selecting varieties that rank high in 
the nutrient or nutrients for which 
the particular food is of most value; 
(2) by harvesting at the stage when 
nutrients are the greatest; (3) by 
growing under conditions most favor- 
able for high nutritive value; (4) by 
storing under conditions in which loss 
of nutrients is less (this is especially 
important to the producer-cooperative 
which often stores food over periods 
before selling); (5) by feeding in 
connection with production of live- 
stock for maximum meat, milk, and 
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egg production. It seems likely that 
the food producer of the future is 
going to have to think about nutritive 
value as well as yields and flavor of 
the food he offers for sale. 

In a study made several years ago 
of the “Changing Pattern of Food 
Preparation of Small Town Families 
in Mississippi,” the author was im- 
pressed by the lack of information 
which the food producer furnished 
about his product. The food manu- 
facturer includes a label, or a leaflet, 
giving the composition of the food 
product; also recipes for preparation. 

Perhaps in a few years producers 
of sweet potatoes here in the South, 
for example, will include a label on 
the sack giving information such as 
“the potatoes therein are variety X, 
high in carotene content, and have 
been stored to conserve vitamin C.” 
Perhaps two or three recipes for pre- 
paring sweet potatoes will also appear 
on this label. Much will depend on 
how good a job the home economist 
does in helping create a demand for 
high nutritive value foods. When 
there is real demand for high nutri- 
tive value foods, there will be a meth- 
od of identifying them. 

While the Southern food producer 
is just becoming aware of the impor- 
tance of raising for sale food of high 
nutritive value, the Southern farm 
family is fairly well aware of the im- 
portance of food to the family. Yet, 
dietary studies show that there yet 
remain many farm families of the 
South who could have better diets 
without increasing the amounts spent 
for food, if they really wanted better 
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diets. Undoubtedly more is known 
about research findings in human nu- 
trition than is applied! 

Food habits of one generation are 
transmitted to the next and for this 
reason it is not a simple matter to 
change food habits. Take, for ex- 
ample, a change in the preparation of 
a familiar food, such as boiled string 
beans. The family who has through 
the years developed a liking for string 
beans cooked until they “shrivel” or 
until they “fry” will not usually like 
string beans prepared and seasoned 
in the same way with the cooking 
time shortened two or two and one- 
half hours. But changing the method 
of preparation is often the one best 
and cheapest way to a better diet. 

During the last few years home 
economists have given increasing at- 
tention to techniques for getting nu- 
trition information put into action. 
It seems likely this emphasis will con- 
tinue. 

This era of many scientific dis- 
coveries and developments is having 
repercussions on farm families of the 
South—and cotton farm families in 
particular. Synthetic fibers are a real 
competitor of cotton. Southern home 
economists are sympathetic with the 
cotton farmer. They are the profes- 
sional person midway between the 
home and the market, farm or fac- 
tory, and, therefore, closer to techni- 
cal understanding of qualities in 
goods than most homemakers and 
thus in a position to interpret the 
homemaker’s viewpoint. It is not the 
function of home economists to push 
the sale of one fiber or fabric, but to 
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give objective facts whereby families 
may make their own choices. In their 
work, however, with families and 
with fibers and fabrics, home econo- 
mists inadvertently find out which 
fabrics and fibers seem to work out 
best for certain purpcses. They have 
good ideas too about how fibers and 
fabrics might be altered to better suit 
the purposes for which they will be 
used. It seems likely, therefore, that 
home economists will be called on to 
make more contributions in the area 
of fabric and fiber needs and pref- 
erences than they have in the past by 
the cotton industry. 

The Southern farm family is find- 
ing in his market an ever increasing 
number of new fibers and finishes. 
Many times there is no label—no 
means of identification. Oftentimes 
directions for care of these new fab- 
rics and finishes are missing. Farm 
women and girls are very much in- 
terested in these scientific develop- 
ments in the textile field. The new 
fibers and finishes are attractive and 
oftentimes not expensive. There is an 
increasing demand from farm groups 
for more information from home eco- 
nomics concerning the new fabrics 
and finishes. 

Hundreds of “Consumer Speaks” 
programs have been held in the rural 
South. The “Consumer Speaks” proj- 
ect is one initiated by the American 
Home Economics Association in 
which homemakers of our nation dis- 
cuss the qualities they want in par- 
ticular goods, including the type of 
labeling. Many of the discussions 
have centered around clothing and 
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house furnishings. The discussions 
are summarized and passed on to the 
industry concerned. Industries have 
already acted on some of the recom- 
mendations of the consumer groups. 
The instructions which home econo- 
mists are giving the consumer con- 
cerning fibers and finishes can be put 
into more general use by the Southern 
farm family as informative labeling 
increases. 


The Southern farm family is also 
affected by scientific discoveries and 
developments in household equipment 
and housing. The shift from the wood 
to the electric or gas cook stove, from 
the steam pressure canner to the 
freezer locker, from the iron pot to 
the pressure sauce pan, from the gal- 
vanized tub and scrub board to the 
electric washing machine, from the 
ice to the mechanical refrigerator is 
changing homemaking patterns. 

Changes in these patterns are not 
clear-cut, For example, a shift from 
a galvanized tub to an electric wash- 
ing machine may not always mean 
less time spent in laundry work. It 
has been noted by home economists 
that the introduction of an electric 
machine may result in changing fami- 
ly standards. For example, now that 
the family has time-saving washing 
equipment, work dresses and overalls 
may be laundered more frequently. 

In studies made by the author in 
Mississippi, it has been found that the 
period of shifting from one type of 
equipment to another is the period 
in which homemaking time patterns 
are most frequently changed. But 
even here they are not always 
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changed. Some homemakers who had 
electric stoves were found following 
the same time patterns which they fol- 
lowed when they cooked on wood 
ranges. Use of the most recent house- 
hold equipment is being demonstrated 
by home economists in rural areas of 
the South. Such demonstrations will 
undoubtedly increase in importance 
in the next few years. 

In the Proceedings of the National 
Conference on Post-War Housing, 
held in March 1944, it was agreed that 
rural areas will be where prefabri- 
cation will be tried after the War. 
Other trends mentioned were changes 
in design by manufacturers; i.e., 
radios, refrigerators, stoves, cabinets 
designed as pieces of furniture, and 
increased use of plastics. 

In a questionnaire circulated to Ex- 
tension agricultural engineers of the 
South shortly before this Biloxi Con- 
ference, they were asked if they had 
noted these trends in housing in their 
state and to give other trends in rural 
housing construction. 

The general consensus was (1) that 
farm people of the South had not ac- 
cepted prefabrication— nor would 
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they accept it; (2) that little, if any, 
equipment designed as furniture was 
in use (the possible exception being 
perhaps in wash, dishwasher, and 
freezer chest design) ; (3) that plas- 
tics are being used for interior tinish- 
ing and furnishing, and that they 
would be used even more when and if 
prices are lower. 

Other trends in rural housing con- 
struction in the South mentioned 
were: (1) preference of Southern 
farm families for the one story house ; 
(2) installation of water and sewer- 
age facilities; (3) electrification; (4) 
better heating installations; (5) pro- 
visions for more storage space; (6) 
concrete masonry use increasing; (7) 
asbestos shingles and siding being 
used. 

The most frequent size house for 
which plans were requested from en- 
gineers replying to the questionnaire 
was a five or six room house. The con- 
sensus was that Southern farm houses 
were getting smaller, due to increase 
in cost of construction rather than 
preference—that people were giving 
more thought to efficient use of space 
than previously, 


Age Profiles of Social Participation in Rural Areas of 
Wake County, North Carolina* 


By Selz C. Mayot 


ABSTRACT 


This study shows the concomitant relationship of age and the intensity 
of participation of rural people in formal organizations. The Chapin Scale 
was used to determine the participation behavior for each person ten years 
of age and over in 435 rural families. The data show several significant 
phases by age groups on the total participation profile. First, the average 
score is higher in the 15-19 age class as compared with the preceding five 
year age group. Second, the scores decrease at twenty years of age and the 
oe point for the entire age structure occurs in the ten years between 
twenty and thirty. Third, the scores ay oy A pony after thirty years 
of age. Among males the peak comes in the 55-59 age group. The highest 
point for females appears to come about ten years earlier. Fourth, the 
older age groups have markedly lower scores than the age classes with the 
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highest scores. 


Introduction and Purpose 
There are age limitations set for 


affiliation with an entrance into the 
formal aspects of many organizations. 
Some organizations have a maximum 
age limit and after an individual at- 
tains this limit, affiliation is auto- 
matically terminated. Some organiza- 
tions accept only males as partici- 
pants while other organizations are 
for “females only.” In both cases 
minimum as well as maximum age 
limits may be imposed. In rural areas 
of Wake County, North Carolina as in 
the South generally, Negroes and 
whites participate in separate organi- 
zations and age and sex limitations 
are superimposed in each case. These 
restrictions on participation may be 
established by the laws of the state, 
by the constitution or bylaws of the 


* Contribution from the Department of 
Rural Sociology, North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Published with 
approval of the Director as Paper No. 343 
of the Journal Series. 

+t North Carolina State College. 


specific organization, or by custom. 

The participation behavior of rural 
people in organized activities has re- 
ceived considerable attention by soci- 
ologists. The great bulk of these stud- 
ies have been confined to limited seg- 
ments of the population. Family heads 
and young people of a specified age 
are the two groups that have received 
most attention. There is a dearth of 
studies that have attempted to ana- 
lyze the intensity of participation of 
all segments of the age structure 
within the same community. This 
study is an attempt to focus attention 
on the latter approach. 

In view of the above limitations and 
restrictions, the specific purposes of 
this study of social participation 
among rural people are as follows: 
(1) What are the variations by age? 
and (2) How are these variations re- 
lated to sex and race? 


Methodology and Areas Studied 
The social participation scores in 
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formal and semiformal organizations 
were obtained by use of the Chapin 
Seale.' According to the author the 
scale “measures the degree of a per- 
son's or family’s participation in com- 
munity groups and institutions.” In 
the directions for use of the scale, an 
organization is defined as “some ac- 
tive grouping, usually but not neces- 
sarily in the community or neighbor- 
hood, such as club, lodge, business or 
political or professional or religious 
organization, labor union, etc.; sub- 
groups of a church or other institu- 
tion are to be included separately pro- 
vided they are organized as more or 
less independent entities. An organi- 
zation that has independent integrity 
is one that has a membership, receives 
contributions, and operates through 
committees and officers.” This defini- 
tion was used in the present study 
with one exception: participation ac- 
tivities in political parties were ex- 
cluded. To this extent the scores for 
individuals twenty-one years of age 
and over are low. 

In the Chapin Scale weights are as- 
signed to various activities within an 
organization as follows: membership, 
1; attendance, 2; contributions, 3; 
committee membership, 4; and, offi- 
cer, 5. The final and total participa- 
tion score for an _ individual is 
obtained simply by summing the 
weights assigned to each activity- 
category in all organizations with 
which the person is affiliated. 

Data for this study were obtained 
in two rural locality groups in Wake 


‘F, Stuart Chapin, Social Participation 
Scale, 1937, University of Minnesota, 1938. 
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County, North Carolina during the 
summer of 1948. These areas were 
selected on the basis of contrasting 
degrees of group identification or 
group consciousness. (The rating was 
done prior to the field work for this 
particular study.) ? 

One of the locality groups is an 
open country area and was classified 
as exhibiting a low degree of group 
consciousness. The second area se- 
lected was classified as having a high 
degree of group identification. This 
second area consists of a small incor- 
porated center as well as the neigh- 
boring geographic area. The people 
in the area surrounding the village 
identified themselves with the locality 
group which includes the village; but, 
they did not manifest as high a degree 
of group identification as did those 
inside the center. 

All households in the two locality 
groups were interviewed. The parti- 
cipation behavior, as measured or 
quantified by the Chapin Scale, in 
formal and semiformal organizations 
was obtained for each individual ten 
years of age and above. Dr. Chapin 
indicates that the Scale was designed 
for adults—male and female heads of 
households. As in this study, Ander- 
son and Plambeck administered the 
Scale to all persons ten years of age 


~ * Selz C. Mayo, “Testing Criteria of Rural 
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port, 1948; “Leadership Positions in Rural 
Communities,” Research and Farming, N. 
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and over in a study in New York. 
They calculated farnily scores by us- 
ing the adults only and by using all 
persons above ten years of age. Fam- 
ily scores obtained in the two ways 
are highly correlated as is indicated 
by a coefficient of + .95.* It is per- 
missable, therefore, to apply the Scale 
to the younger population as has been 
done in the present study. 

The data were obtained, in the 
main, from the female head of the 
household. In many instances and 
wherever feasible the male head as 
well as other members of the family 
were present at the time of the inter- 
view. The enumerators were armed 
with a list of all organizations that 
existed within the survey area as well 
as those in the surrounding areas. 
They also had available a list of the 
organizations that were available to 
students in their school. Extreme ef- 
fort was exerted to list every organi- 
zation in which each person partici- 
pated in any degree. 

The open country locality group 
consisted of 117 separate households 
and 376 individuals in the age cate- 
gory for which participation data 
were obtained. The incorporated cen- 
ter of the second locality group sur- 
veyed consisted of 121 households and 
319 individuals ten years of age and 
over. The area surrounding the vil- 
lage consisted of 197 families and 702 
individuals in the specified age group. 
The total population on which this 


*W. A. Anderson and Hans H. Plambeck, 
The Social Participation of Farm Families, 
Department of Rural Sociology, New York 
AES Mimeograph Bul. No. 8 (Ithaca, 
March, 1943), p. 13. 


study is based, therefore, consisted of 
435 families and 1,397 individuals ten 
years of age and over. 


Age and Sex Profiles of Social 
Participation 


Is there an age-sex cycle of partici- 
pation in formal organizations? If 
there is, what are the phases of the 
profile? 

Figure I shows that there are at 
least five phases in the participation 
profile for the population ten years of 
age and over. The average individual 
social participation score for the 15- 
19 year age group is higher than that 
for the preceding age group. This, of 
course, approximates the high school 
period in North Carolina. The parti- 
cipation scores, however, decrease 
sharply in the next two five year age 
groups. The average scores begin to 
increase at about age thirty and final- 
ly reach a peak in the 55-59 age 
group. The scores decrease in the 


TABLE 1. oF POPULATION 
IN THE AREAS StTupiep By AGE, RACE, 
AND Sex, WAKE County, NortH CaRo- 
LINA, 1948. 


(Charts I-V are based on these cases*) 
White Negro 
Total White male male 


* Data are available in this abbreviated 
table to show the number of cases that form 
the base for any average score in Charts I-V. 
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10-14 204 125 58 40 

15-19 166 96 50 26 
20-24 172 121 51 26 
25-29 143 102 51 18 
30-34 136 99 42 17 
35-39 128 100 53 12 

40-44 98 71 37 16 

1 45-49 RS 63 33 13 

50-54 64 47 21 9 

55-59 54 41 22 5 

} 60-64 47 31 19 9 

65-up 97 67 34 16 
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Figure I. 
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Average Individual Social Participation Score by Age, Wake County, 


North Carolina, 1948. 


older age groups —60 years and 
above.* 


‘Even a casual review of these data will 
reveal that many of the differences between 
the scores of consecutive age ups in the 
various categories are not significant. In 
this paper, however, the important question 
becomes—are the differences in the average 
scores between the high points and the low 
points on the profiles statistically signifi- 
cant? Tests of significance were calculated 
for several of the major groups. The differ- 
ences een the ave scores are signi- 
ficant at least at the .05 level (seve at 
the .01 level) for the following groups: 

1. Total population 
a) ages 15-19 with 25-29 
b) ages 25-29 with 55-59 


55-59 with 60-64 
a) ages 25-29 with 55-59 


Figure II shows the average indi- 
vidual social participation scores by 
age and sex. There are several im- 
portant sex variations as compared 
with the total profile. Among males 
there is not an increase in the 15-19 
age group as compared with the pre- 
vious age class. Participation inten- 
sity reaches a peak at age 55-59 for 
males. The average score for females 
15-19 years of age is higher than for 
the younger age group. The peak of 

a) ages 15-19 with 25-29 


b) ages 25-29 with 45-49 
c) ages 46-49 with 60-64 
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Figure IL. Average Individual Social Participation Score by Age and Sex, Wake County, 
North Carolina, 1948 


participation intensity among females 
comes about ten years earlier than 
among males. The average score is 
highest for females in the 45-49 age 
group as compared with the 55-59 age 
group for males.® 

Figure II] shows the average indi- 
vidual social participation scores by 
age and race. In the white population 
the average score does not increase in 
the 15-19 age class as compared with 
the younger age group. In the Negro 


*In this article no attempt is made to ex- 
plain the variations in participation in- 
tensity scores between either the sex groups, 
race groups, or between the sexes within the 
race groups. 


population, on the other hand, there 
is a much higher average score in the 
15-19 age group as compared with the 
younger ayzes. The highest average 
score for the white population is in 
the 55-59 age class. The peak for the 
Negro population is in the 50-54 age 
group; but, this score is only slightly 
higher than the score in the next older 
age class. 

Figure IV shows the average indi- 
vidual social participation scores by 
age and sex for the white population. 
Among the males the average score 
is lower for the group 15-19 years of 
age than that for the younger age 
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Figure Hl. 
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Average Individual Social Participation Score by Age and Race, Wake 


County, North Carolina, 1948. 


group. The highest score is reached in 
the 55-59 age group. Among the fe- 
males, the average score for the 15-19 
age group is much higher than for the 
younger group. The peak score, how- 
ever, is in the 45-49 age class—ten 
years earlier than for the males. 
Figure V shows the participation 
scores by age and sex for the Negro 


population. Among both males and 
females the average score is higher in 
the 15-19 age class as compared with 
the younger group. At about age 
twenty the scores decrease sharply 
but begin to rise again at about thirty 
years of age. The scores continue to 
increase to a peak in the 55-59 age 
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Figure IV. Average Individual Social Participation Score for the White Population 
by Age and Sex, Wake County, North Carolina, 1948. 


class of males and 50-54 age group 
for females. 

The data presented appear to sub- 
stantiate the point that there are 
definite age and sex profiles of the 
intensity of social participation among 
rural people in the area studied. The 
general pattern of the profiles may 
be summarized as follows: (1) The 
average individual social participa- 
tion score is higher in the 15-19 age 
class as compared with the younger 
group. (2) The scores decrease sharp- 
ly at about twenty years of age and 
the low point of the entire age struc- 
ture comes in the ten years between 


twenty and thirty. (3) After approx- 
imately thirty years of age the scores 
gradually increase. Among males the 
highest point comes in the 55-59 age 
group. The peak for females appears 
to come about ten years earlier. (4) 
The older age groups have markedly 
lower scores than the age classes with 
the highest scores. 


Discussion of the Participation 
Profiles 


The higher average individual so- 
cial participation score of the 15-19 
age class as compared with the young- 
er group needs little discussion. This 
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Figure V. Average Individual Social Participation Score for the Negro Population by 
Age and Sex, Wake County, North Carolina, 1948. 
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is the high school period and many 
school interests are organized specifi- 
cally for this group. Then too, there 
are the school-agricultural organiza- 
tions such as FFA, 4-H, etc., that are 
designed for this group. Several other 
organizations make an appeal to the 
same group. White males, it will be 
recalled, did not conform to this gen- 
eral pattern. Only one possible reason 
for this fact is offered here. This is 
perhaps a revolt against institutional 
and formal behavior and many of 
these adolescent boys may have trans- 
ferred more of their time and energy 
to an informal type of participation. 
This may be a chance fluctuation or it 
may be a cultural phenomenon char- 
acteristic of many other areas of the 
nation. 

All the groups had lower participa- 
tion scores during the period of from 
twenty to thirty years of age than 
either the younger or older age 
groups. There are several possible 
reasons for this, but three of these ap- 
pear to be the more plausible and un- 
doubtedly account for a very large 
part of the variation. One of these 
possibilities is related to the ending of 
one phase of life activity and the be- 
ginning of another. Young people who 
have just completed high school auto- 
matically terminate their affiliation 
with many school-interest organiza- 
tions. They have to begin new affilia- 
tions and they must begin to build 
leadership status for themselves in 
new organizations or in organizations 
in which their participation has been 
confined to the first, second, or third 
participation categories. 
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A second possible explanation re- 
volves around the beginning of a new 
phase of the family life cycle. Mar- 
riage and family responsibilities con- 
sume a great dea! of time, energy, and 
resources. Adults in families with 
very young children tend to partici- 
pate less than adults in other types 
of families. Apparently size of family 
itself is not an important factor, but 
composition is a significant deter- 
minant of the intensity of participa- 
tion in organized activities. 

A third plausible explanation re- 
lates to selective rural-urban migra- 
tion. A large part of the young people 
move from these areas immediately 
upon being graduated from high 
school or shortly thereafter ; it is per- 
haps reasonable to assume that those 
who participated with the greatest in- 
tensity are the migrants. This would 
appear to be a reasonable assumption 
but data are unavailable for testing it. 

The rise in social participation 
scores after about thirty years of age 
needs little discussion. These men and 
women have become more established 
in their occupations and can turn 
more of their time and energies to 
fuller participation in various activ- 
ities. Their children are old enough 
to take an active interest in communi- 
ty organizations and so the parents 
do likewise. Special interest groups 
solicit their active support. Some are 
appointed or elected to committees or 
offices in recognition of prior service. 
These appear to be some of the more 
important reasons for the climax in 
the intensity of participation in the 
late 40’s for the women and the late 
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50’s for the men. Continued research 
is necessary, however, in order to ac- 
count for this ten-year gap. On ex- 
amination of the items in the partici- 
pation scores may reveal a plausible 
explanation. 

Why do the social participation 
scores decrease in the older age 
groups? Negative aspects of the fac- 
tors that give rise to increasing scores 
during the previous period, are un- 
doubtedly important in accounting for 
lower scores during this period. For 
example, most or all of their children 
have completed the public school 
phase of their education and perhaps 
this means less interest in certain 
school organizations such at PTA. 
This is perhaps true for other types 
of activities. 
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Higher rates of illness and debility 
are additional factors that may ac- 
count for the lower participation 
scores among those in the older age 
groups. 

The youth-age conflict of ideas of 
change may be offered as a final pos- 
sible reason for the lower participa- 
tion scores in the older age groups. 
Some of the older people may become 
“so out of tune” with the policies and 
programs of an organization that they 
voluntarily withdraw their support or 
at least active participation. On the 
other hand, the ideas of the older 
group may be repudiated and in a 
sense they are “thrown out” by the 
more numerous younger group with 
different ideas. 


The International Labour Organisation and 
Agricultural Labour 


By Desmond L. W. Ankert 


The International Labour Organi- 
sation—now a specialised agency of 
the United Nations—is one of the 
oldest international organisations. It 
was created immediately after the 
end of the first World War at the 
same time as the League of Nations, 
and celebrated its 30th anniversary 
last year. 

In spite of its long and active his- 
tory, it would appear that the Or- 
vanisation’s activities, particularly in 


+ International Labour Office, Geneva, 


Switzerland. 


the sphere of agricultural labour, are 
not sufficiently known among profes- 
sional workers in the rural social 
sciences of the North American con- 
tinent. The purpose of this article is 
to review briefly the functions of the 
I.L.O. and the kind of questions with 
which it deals in the agricultural field. 
Structure and Operations 
The machinery of the Organisation 
consists of the following parts: 
The International Labour Of fice— 
this acts as the secretariat, world in- 
formation centre and _ publishing 
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house. The staff is drawn from prac- 
tically all of the 60 countries which 
make up the membership of the Or- 
ganisation. The headquarters are at 
Geneva, Switzerland, and there are 
branch offices and correspondents in 
most parts of the world. 

The Governing Body—this is the 
executive council of the Organisation 
and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office. It is com- 
posed of 16 Government representa- 
tives, 8 representatives of manage- 
ment and 8 representatives of labour. 

The International Labour Confer- 
ence—this is the highest authority 
of the Organisation, and acts as a 
world parliament for labour and so- 
cial questions. The Conference meets 
annually and each member country 
is represented by four delegates—-two 
from Government, and one each from 
management and labour. The primary 
objective of the Conference, apart 
from laying down broad policy, is to 
adopt international standards formu- 
lated in international treaties (called 
Conventions) and Recommendations. 
\ two-thirds majority is required for 
the adoption of these standards, after 
which they are submitted to the com- 
petent authority of the member coun- 
tries for the enactment of legislation 
or other action, this to take place 
within one year from the closing of 
the Conference. After a Convention 
has been ratified by the required num- 
ber of countries (usually two) it en- 
ters into force, that is, ratifying 
countries have an international obli- 
gation to carry out the terms of the 
Convention. Each country submits an- 
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nually a report showing the progress 
achieved in ratifying Conventions, 
and this information is submitted to 
the Conference. 

Thus it can be said that among the 
more important objectives of the 
work of the International Labour Of- 
fice are the study and preparation of 
the necessary documentation enabling 
the Conference to adopt international 
standards in the fields of social and 
labour legislation. Although agricul- 
tural labour problems per se have not 
been a major pre-occupation of the 
Organisation, they have received at- 
tention from the early beginnings. In- 
deed, the 1921 Conference held what 
has been known as an Agricultural 
Session, when several Conventions 


and Recommendations concerning ag- 
ricultural workers were adopted.' 


To guide the Office in its work in 


*Conventions covering agricultural work- 
ers adopted by this Conference include those 
concerning the age for admission of chil- 
dren to employment in agriculture (No. 10), 
the rights of association and combination of 
agricultural workers (No. 11), and work- 
men’s compensation in agriculture (No. 12). 
Recommendations were adopted concerning 
night-work of women and of children and 
young persons in agriculture (Nos. 13 and 
14), the protection of women wage-earners 
in agriculture (No. 12), the development of 
technical agricultural education (No. 15), 
living conditions of agricultural workers 
(No. 16) and social insurance in agricul- 
ture (No. 17). In addition the following 
Conventions have been adopted: No. 25 of 
1927 concerning sickness insurance for agri- 
cultural workers; No. 36 of 1933 concerning 
compulsory old age insurance for persons 
employed in agricultural undertakings; No. 
38 of 1933 concerning compulsory invalidity 
insurance, and No. 40 of 1933 concerning 
compulsory widow’s and orphan’s insurance, 
and No. 63 of 1938 concerning statistics of 
wages and hours of work in agriculture as 
part of a general Convention concerning 
these questions. 
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the agricultural sector, there was es- 
tablished in 1938 a Permanent Agri- 
cultural Committee, a body of experts 
on social problems in agriculture 
drawn from many different parts of 
the world.* Membership includes rep- 
resentatives from such International 
Organisations as the Food and Agri- 
culture Organisation, the World 
Health Organisation, etc., as well as 
those from important national and 
international farm workers’ and 
farmers’ associations. It is worthy of 
note that the Office maintains close 
contact with such organisations in an 
effort to reflect the opinions of farm- 
ers and agricultural labourers in its 
work, The Permanent Agricultural 
Committee normally meets every 
other year and discusses in a pre- 
liminary manner questions which it 
considers are ripe for international 
action. Three Sessions have been held 
so far (the war prevented meetings 
from 1939 to 1947). Subjects dis- 
cussed in 1947 and 1949 include mini- 
mum wage regulation, hours of work, 
medical examination of children and 
young persons for fitness for employ- 
ment, extension of social security to 
the agricultural population and secu- 
rity of employment and occupation. 
Under the latter heading, designed to 
be discussed at several Committee ses- 
sions, the 1949 Session dealt with the 
Special Problems of Underdeveloped 
Areas. At the conclusion of each ses- 
sion the Committee adopts one or 


*At the present time the experts from 
North America are Dr. Lowry Nelson of 
the University of Minnesota, and Dr. J. F. 
Booth of the Canadian Department of Agri- 
culture. 


more resolutions requesting the Gov- 
erning Body to place certain items on 
the agenda of the annual Conference 
of the I.L.0. 


Another committee dealing with 
agricultural problems is the recently 
created Committee on Work in Plan- 
tations which is to hold its first meet- 
ing in 1950. This committee is of the 
standard tripartite form — that is, 
members consist for each country of 
2 government delegates, and one each 
from management and labour. The 
Office has initiated a world-wide study 
of the conditions of life and work of 
plantation workers, a preliminary ap- 
praisal of which will be presented to 
the meeting. 


Mention should also be made of a 
series of regional conferences held by 
the International Labour Organisa- 
tion where agricultural questions 
have usually occupied an important 
place on the agenda. Such conferences 
have been held for the American 
States, for the Near East and for the 
Far East. 


Finally, apart from functions per- 
formed in connection with these vari- 


* See “Conditions of Employment of Agri- 
cultural Workers”, Report LII, Fourth Con- 
ference of American States Members of 
the Labour 
Montevideo, April 1949; “Conditions of Life 
and Work of the Agricultural Worker”, 
Report on First Item on the Agenda, I.L.O. 
Regional Meeting for the Near and Middle 
East, Istanbul, November 1947; Labour 
Policy in General including the Enforce- 
ment of Labour Measures, Report II, and 
the Economic Background of Social Policy 
including Problems of Industrialisation, Re- 
port IV, Preparatory Asiatic Regional Con- 
ference of the I.L.0., New Delhi, 1947. Agri- 
cultural Wages and Incomes of Primary 
Producers, Report IV, Asian Regional Con- 
ference, Ceylon, January 1950. 
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ous official bodies of the Organisation, 
the Office from time to time publishes 
technical studies and reports on spe- 
cific subjects in the agricultural field: 
such studies have dealt with voca- 
tional education, rural-urban migra- 
tion, small holdings, as well as condi- 
tions of work and of employment.‘ 
Fields of Activity 

In view of the number of interna- 
tional organisations established in re- 
cent years it is well to indicate at least 
in general terms what the responsi- 
bilities of the I.L.O. are. In brief, this 
Organisation is specifically called up- 
on to deal with labour and the social 
and economic problems connected 
with the working population. As far 
as the agricultural sector is con- 


cerned, the I.L.0. deals with questions 
relating to the agricultural working 
population in the broadest sense of 


the term; that is, its interests are not 
confined to salaried or hired workers 
alone but cover all those people who 
are actively engaged in agriculture, 
and such subsidiary occupations as 
horticulture and forestry (in those 
areas Where the latter is considered a 
part of agricultural operations). 
The activities of the International 


*A partial list of titles is in all Studies 
and Reports, Series K (Agriculture) Agra- 
rian Conditions in Spain, No. 2, 1920; Small 
Holdings in Scotland, No. 3, 1920; the Rep- 
resentation and Organisation of Agricul- 
tural Workers, No. 8, 1928; Vocational Edu- 
cation in Agriculture, No. 9, 1929; The Law 
of the Contract of Employment of Agri- 
cultural Workers in Austria, Germany and 
Hungary, No. 10, 1930; Collective Agree- 
ments in Agriculture, No. 11, 1933; The 
Rural Exodus in Germany, No. 12, 1933; 
The Rural Exodus in Czechoslovakia, No. 
13, 1935; Social Problems in Agriculture, 
Record of the Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the I.L.0., No. 14, 1938. 
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Labour Organisation in agricultural 
matters are directed towards the 
achievement for the agricultural 
working population of a status equiv- 
alent to that of workers in other sec- 
tors of the economy, and to permit 
them to enjoy, in so far as is possible, 
the same degree of social protection. 
It is always borne in mind, however, 
that the special characteristics of ag- 
riculture as an occupation necessitate 
the adaptation of general measures to 
fit conditions in agriculture. 

It is true that the problems of ag- 
ricultural workers vary in different 
countries, and that some of the ques- 
tions currently receiving the atten- 
tion of the Office may not loom very 
large in the American picture. Sim- 
ilarly, problems of particular urgency 
in the United States, such as that of 
the migratory agricultural labourer, 
may not present themselves with 
equal force in Europe. It should be 
remembered, too, that in many coun- 
tries, in contrast to the U. S. and 
Canada, agricultural workers are 
strongly unionized. The unions have 
been active in promoting those very 
measures of social betterment which 
are now being studied by the 1.L.O. 

There are, of course, many activi- 
ties which properly belong to other 
international organisations; thus, the 
question of rural health is one in 
which the World Health Organisation 
has the primary interest; similarly, 
the Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion has major responsibility for the 
technical means of raising agricul- 
tural production and thus improving 
agricultural incomes. The Interna- 
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tional Labour Office acts in close col- 
laboration with these and other inter- 
national organisations. Before the es- 
tablishment of the F.A.O., liaison 
with the International Institute of 
Agriculture was maintained through 
the Mixed Advisory Agricultural 
Committee, consisting of members of 
the Governing Body of the I.L.0. and 
leading officials of the 1.1.A. Working 
relationships with the F.A.O. are laid 
down in an agreement between the 
two agencies, which calls for recipro- 
cal representation at conferences and 
meetings, the creation of joint com- 
mittees, the exchange of information 
and documents and the pooling of 
personnel and statistical services. 
Concrete examples of this co-opera- 
tion include joint deliberation on the 
agendas and resolutions for the 1.L.0. 
Regional Conferences, I.L.0. partici- 
pation in the F.A.O. Standing Ad- 
visory Committee on Rural Welfare, 
and F.A.O. membership on the Per- 
manent Agricultural Committee. 

We turn now to a brief survey of 
some of the specific agricultural ques- 
tions currently being considered. 


Minimum Wage Regulation 
One of the subjects to be dealt with 
at the 1950 International Labour Con- 
ference is minimum wage regulation 
in agriculture.* Today there are very 


* Since this paper was written, the 33rd 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence agreed on conclusions relating to a 
Convention concerning Minimum Wage Fix- 
ing Machinery in Agriculture, supplemented 
by a Recommendation. Under the double 
discussion procedure of the International 

bour Organisation, these conclusions will 
be submitted for comment to the Govern- 
ments in the form of proposed texts for a 
Convention and a Recommendation, which 
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few countries in the world which do 
not regulate wages of industrial 
workers in one way or another, and in 
recent years there has been, in many 
countries, an extension of this de- 
velopment to agriculture. This indi- 
cates that the difficulties of such ap- 
plication are not unsurmountable. 
Wage regulation in areas where there 
is a stable full-time hired labour 
force in agriculture is not difficult to 
visualise; nor the part it may play in 
areas where agricultural labour has 
been subject to exploitation. Here the 
setting of a minimum wage can 
achieve much in the way of granting, 
at least, a measure of social protec- 
tion to farm workers. In contrast, it 
is clearly recognised that wage regu- 
lation has no application to pure fam- 
ily farms, employing only family 
labour. 

State minimum wage regulation 
may take various forms; either wages 
may be set by decree or legislation or 
else wage-fixing bodies may be creat- 
ed which themselves establish wage 
rates. Wage regulations in addition 
to setting cash wages normally con- 


are then to be finally voted on at the next 
Session of the Conference, in 1951. The pro- 
posed Convention calls for minimum wage 
fixing machinery in agriculture and related 
occupations, but leaves to the Governments 
concerned the choice of methods and scope; 
it lays down as a fundamental principle that 
the workers’ and employers’ organisations 
should take the fullest part possible in the 
organisation and operation of the machinery 
for fixing wages; enforcement measures are 
gers The proposed Recommendation 
ists some of the bases to be used in fixing 
minimum wages, and sets forth in greater 
detail the manner in which workers and em- 
ployers are to be associated with the opera- 
tion of the wage fixing body and how the 
wages fixed are to be enforced. 
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tain other provisions relating to such 
matters as payments in kind, the 
farm, place and periodicity of wage 
payments, wage deductions and dis- 
posal of wages, etc. 

Due recognition is also given to the 
very real benefits achieved by farm 
labour unions through collective bar- 
gaining; but it is often true that 
wages fixed by individual or collective 
agreement are neither uniform nor 
sufficiently comprehensive, and cover 
only organised workers. Moreover, 
the level of wages so fixed depends 
largely on the relative bargaining 
strength of workers and employers. 
Because of the difficulties inherent in 
organising farm workers arising from 
their relative isolation, the frequently 
seasonal and migratory nature of 
their employment, and, in the case of 
resident labour, the lack of clear-cut 
distinctions between employer and 
worker, farm labour unions often can- 
not meet their employers on equal 
terms in bargaining. 

Wages cannot normally be fixed ad- 
ministratively or legislatively at a 
level higher than is justified by the 
workers’ productivity.” Therefore in 
the “less developed” areas, where pro- 
ductivity is low, wage regulation can 
be introduced only in conjunction 
with measures aiming at improving 
agricultural techniques, draining-off 
surplus agricultural manpower and 
increasing the efficiency of workers. 
But where, owing to inequitable land 
tenure systems, ignorance of the 


subsidies or protective traiffs granted to 
the industry concerned. 
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workers, unequal bargaining power, 
and lack of alternative employment 
opportunities, labour does not receive 
the full measure of its productivity, 
there is the possibility that wages 
might be raised substantially by legis- 
lation or other regulation. Such ac- 
tion would conceivably make for more 
efficient use of labour and would, in 
all probability, act as a stimulant to 
greater productivity. 


Hours of Work 

The regulation of hours of work in 
agriculture presents many of the 
same problems as are found in wage 
regulation. Like the latter, it may be 
of considerable importance in remov- 
ing disparities between agricultural 
and industrial employment, and may 
thus help to stem the tide of urban 
migration. As our civilisation be- 
comes more and more conscious of the 
need for recreation and leisure, and 
as more and more facilities are pro- 
vided for the enjoyment of leisure 
hours, there is a corresponding desire 
for a customary working day in agri- 
culture equivalent to that in other 
occupations. Where permanent hired 
labour is a characteristic feature of 
farming, no great obstacles to the 
regulation of working hours need be 
encountered. Any such regulation 
must, of course, take into considera- 
tion the requirements for extra work 
during the peak seasons of the year 
and also the necessity for certain op- 
erations, such as the care of livestock, 
to be performed regularly each day 
of the week. 

The subject has been discussed by 
the Permanent Agricultural Commit- 
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tee of the 1LL.O. which adopted a 
Resolution calling for its considera- 
tion by the International Labour Con- 
ference. Regulation of hours of work 
would normally not apply to farms 
where only members of the employ- 
ers’ family are engaged, nor to cer- 
tain categories of workers, e.g., super- 
visory personnel. Provision would be 
made for extending normal hours for 
such workers as those caring for live- 
stock. Others, however, would be en- 
titled to overtime pay for extra hours. 
In order to provide the necessary 
flexibility, the regulations should pref- 
erably establish an annual absolute 
maximum number of hours of work, 
with opportunities for a seasonal dis- 
tribution of the total to fit local con- 
ditions, within the limits of rather 
liberal weekly and daily maxima.* 


Manpower and Employment 

In its agricultural aspects, the 
problem of manpower is concerned 
principally with the existence in many 
countries of a surplus labour force 
in agriculture generally taking the 
form of under-employment. Among 
the more hopeful solutions is the crea- 
tion of alternative occupation, either 
in the form of large industrial under- 
takings or of small local handicraft 


* The 3rd Session of the Permanent Agri- 
cultural Committee suggested in its Resolu- 
tion an annual total of 2400 hours with a 
weekly maximum of 54 and a daily maxi- 
mum of 9 hours. 


"Thus the resolutions on conditions of 
life and work of agricultural workers 
adopted at the I.L.0. Regional Meeting for 
the Near and Middle East, held in Istanbul, 
November 1947, called for the maintenance 
of “an optimum agricultural population con- 
sonant with the requirements of an 
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industries and services.‘ On the other 
hand, some agricultural areas suffer 
from shortages of manpower. Either 
situation calls for the formulation of 
a comprehensive programme which, 
especially in the less advanced coun- 
tries, cannot be undertaken except by 
Government organisations adequately 
trained and experienced in these mat- 
ters. If the solution lies in trans- 
ferring populations across national 
frontiers, then the advantages to be 
derived from co-operation and con- 
sultation with an international body 
equipped to deal with such matters 
are evident. 

In the manpower and employment 
field the International Labour Office 
devotes considerable attention to the 
problem of migration and settlement, 
both on the national and international 
level. Technical assistance in the es- 
tablishment and operation of adequate 
employment service organisations is 
another important feature of its ac- 


ing economy and the satisfaction of nutri- 
tional, clothing and housing needs of the 
a ge and, on the other hand, to facilitate 
such changes in the distribution of man- 

wer as will relieve excess pressure on the 
and, where it exists. For this purpose, it is 
necessary that the national economy as a 
whole should find possibilities of expan- 
sion through development works, increase in 
production, initiation of new lines of output, 
and a parallel planning of industrial and 
agricultural developments.” Also, “The pov- 
erty of the peasant arises from his idleness 
during certain months of the year when 
his earnings are insignificant. This poverty 
can be alleviated through the development 
of small-scale rural industries which provide 
supplementary income.” Similar resolutions 
were adopted at the I.L.0. Asian Confer- 
ence held in New Delhi in October-November 
1947 and at the Fourth Conference of 


American States Members of the LL.O., 
Montevideo, April 1949. 
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tivities." To co-ordinate work in the 
manpower field, special field offices 
have been set up to deal with these 
problems in Italy, South America and 
Asia. 

Another aspect of manpower and 
employment is vocational training. 
There is particularly wide scope for 
this in agriculture, since in so many 
different parts of the world there ex- 
ists a surplus of rural manpower. Two 
aspects of this problem can be dis- 
tinguished, First, the training of ag- 
ricultural workers so as to raise their 
productivity and increase their effi- 
ciency in agriculture through making 
them acquainted with improved tech- 
niques and the operation of improved 
equipment; equally important is the 
training of a part of the existing ag- 
ricultural labour force for other occu- 
pations. The 1.L.0. has had consider- 
able experience in assisting govern- 
ments to formulate and operate voca- 
tional training schemes.’ 


* Recent examples of this include the work 
of the Italian Field Mission which has co- 
operated with the Italian Government in 
setting up a comprehensive employment 
service organisation; an I.L.O. Advisory 
Mission which went to Turkey in 1949 to 
advise the Turkish Government, and the 
European Meeting of Experts on Technical 
'roblems of Employment Service Organi- 
sation held in London, Dec. 1948, attended 
by experts from 16 countries. 


"An outstanding example is the setting 
up of the Field Office for Technical Train- 
ing in Bangalore, India. The Services made 
available through this office are extended to 
all Asian countries and provide direct as- 
sistance to governments in the form of in- 
formation on administration and the crea- 
tion of a pool of skilled individuals in voca- 
tional training education. Institutes have 
been created for Training-within-Industry, 
Vocational Instruction Training and Or- 
ganisation and Administration. 
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Co-operatives 
The field of co-operation has long 
been of particular interest to the I.L.O. 
In the agricultural sphere, as is well 
appreciated in the United States, 
there are innumerable opportunities 
for co-operative action. The Office has 
on several occasions helped govern- 
ments in the promotion and develop- 
ment of the co-operative movement.'® 
There is a particularly fertile field in 
the underdeveloped countries, where 
co-operatives can be an effective 
means of assisting the population to 
adjust itself to new techniques and 
processes and of promoting educa- 
tion, health, nutrition and social se- 
curity, and thus in general contribut- 
ing towards raising the standard of 
living." 
Social Effects of Technology 
The very rapid strides made in ag- 
ricultural technology have been a 
characteristic feature of recent years. 
In virtually all parts of the world 
farming is becoming more mecha- 
nized and improved methods of culti- 
vation and livestock production are 
being introduced. The experience of 
the United States and other countries 
indicates that these changes cannot 
take place without far reaching effects 
on the lives of the agricultural popu- 
lation. It would seem evident that in 


“In the last 2 years alone advisory mis- 
sions have worked with governments in 
Iran, Turkey and countries in the Far East. 
In addition, the Office is frequently called 
upon to assist in the drafting of legislation 
on co-operatives. The 1.L.0. Advisory Com- 
mittee on Cooperation facilitates the ex- 
change of views on an international level 
of current problems in the co-operative field. 

“ Resolution adopted by the First Session 
of the LL.O. Advisory Committee on Co- 
operation, Geneva, October 1949. 
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due time these repercussions will 
make themselves felt in other areas 
and there will be urgent need for 
socia! action to protect those who have 
been unfavourably affected. The dan- 
gers of further under-employment 
and technological unemployment in 
rural areas must be considered. Mech- 
anisation, through reducing hours of 
work and increasing earnings may 
also raise problems in connection with 
the provision of recreational facilities 
and other services for agricultural 
workers. ** 
Conclusions 

This paper has given a brief de- 
scription of what the International 
Labour Organisation is, how it func- 
tions, and of the subjects with which 
it is concerned with reference to ag- 
ricultural workers. We have shown 
that its primary function is to set up 
international standards affecting the 
conditions of life and employment of 
the working population. In recent 
years more and more emphasis has 


** The 33rd Session of the International 
Labour Conference, held in Geneva June 
1950, adopted a Resolution expressing satis- 
faction at seeing agricultural questions 
once again placed before it and requesting 
the Governing Body to examine the possi- 
bility of having the Conference take up in 
the future the following questions (which 
are not arranged in any order of priority): 
the extension of social security to the agri- 
cultural population; hours of work regula- 
tion; manpower and employment problems; 
safety and hygiene in agricultural work, 
with special reference to the problems 
created by mechanisation and the use of 
chemicals; special problems in underde- 
veloped areas affecting the various cate- 
gories of agricultural workers. While this 
resolution should not be interpreted as re- 
stricting the activities of the Offiice in the 
agricultural field to these problems alone, 
it does indicate in a broad way the direction 
likely to be taken in the coming years.” 
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been placed on action programmes, 
and examples have been given of some 
of the ways in which the Office has 
provided technical assistance to gov- 
ernments. These activities will cer- 
tainly continue to be expanded as a 
regular part of the work of the 1.L.0. 
and in connection with the United Na- 
tions Programme for Technical As- 
sistance, Moreover, the I.L.0. quite 
independently of the latter pro- 
gramme, is focussing its attention 
more and more on the countries of 
Asia and South America. Considering 
that in many of these countries agri- 
culture is the major industry and em- 
ploys upwards of three-quarters of 
the total working population, it is 
evident that the problems of agricul- 
tural workers will have a high pri- 
ority. 

The dominant position of agricul- 
ture in the world as a whole under- 
lines the necessity of including agri- 
cultural workers in measures devoted 
to social protection. The Declaration 
of Philadelphia” states that it is the 
solemn obligation of the International 
Labour Organisation to further pro- 
grammes which will achieve a just 
share of the fruits of progress to all 
workers, and that “poverty anywhere 
constitutes a danger to prosperity 
everywhere.” Judging from past ex- 
perience, it is not too much to expect 
that in the coming generation as 
much progress will be made socially 
as far as agricultural workers are 


“Declaration concerning the Aims and 
Purposes of the International Labour Or- 
ganisation adopted at the 26th Session of 
the International Labour Conference held in 
Philadelphia, May 1944. 
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concerned as has been achieved in the 
years since the first world war for 
workers in industry. 
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Submitted herewith is the report on the 
19560 Census of Current Projects conducted 
by Rural Sociologists. The report is divided 
into eight sections, including: Population, 
Ethnic and Cultural Relations, Health, 
Levels of Living, Community and Institu- 
tional Organization, Social Stratification 
and Personality, Social Change and Mis- 
cellaneous. This report includes only those 
projects reported on a questionnaire mailed 
to members of the Society by President 
Hamilton on March 8, 1960. 


RESEARCH NOTES 
Edited by Robin M. Williams, Jr. 


THE 1950 CENSUS OF CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS IN 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


The Committee does not know how rep- 
resentative are the returns. One hundred 
and four persons returned the questionnaire, 
some of whom are not Rural Sociologists. 
Of those who completed and returned the 
questionnaire, twenty reported no current 
projects, while others reported more than 
one. 


Respectfully submitted, 

OLeN E. LEONARD, Chairman 
DoNALD G. Hay 

MARGARET JARMAN HaGoop 


The titles of projects are listed in the own 
words of the investigator, and appear alpha- 
betically in each section or field of interest. 
The information is coded in respect to the 
status of each project. The first letter indi- 
cates whether or not the data have been 
collected (Y—collected, N—not collected, 
P—partially collected.) The second letter 
indicates whether the manuscript has been 
written (Y—written, N—not written, P— 
partially written). 


A. Population 

Analysis of Aid to Dependent Children, 
Gordon W. Blackwell, University of North 
Carolina, (PN). 

Characteristics Associated with Stages in 
the Life Cycle of Rural Families, Olaf F. 
Larson, Cornell University, (YN). 

Construction of an Index of Urbanization 
for the United States by States, John C. Bel- 
cher, Oklahoma A. and M. College, (YY). 

Differential Fertility in Illinois, 1940, 
Clinton L. Folse, University of Illinois, 
(YY). 

Differential Mortality in Michigan, J. Al- 
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lan Beegle, Michigan State College, (YY). 

Education ag a Selective Factor in the 
Minnesota Rural-Urban Migration Pattern, 
1935-40, Darcie Byrn, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
(YP). 

Migration to the Gulf Coast, T. Lynn 
Smith, University of Florida, (YN). 

Old Age and Retirement in Rural Con- 
necticut, Walter C. McKain, Jr., Storrs, 
Connecticut, (YN). 

Population Projection for Michigan, J. 
Allan Beegle, Michigan State College, (PN). 

A Study of Farm Population Changes in 
Oklahoma in Relation to Farm Laborers, 
Personal and Family Workers, and Institu- 
tion Readjustment, O. D. Duncan and Staff, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, (YY). 

A Survey of Texas Farm Population, Joe 
R. Motheral, A. and M. College of Texas, 
(YY). 


B. Ethnic and Cultural Relations 
Assimilation of Rural Migrants in the 
City, Samuel W. Blizzard, Jr., Pennsylvania 
State College, (YN). 
Chinese Immigrants in the United States, 
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Haitung King, Louisiana State University, 
(YY). 

Cultural Differences in the Acceptance of 
Recommended Farm Practices, Harald A. 
Pedersen, Mississippi State College, (YY). 

Diaplaced Persona in Louisiana and Mia- 
sissippi, D. S. Hall (M.A. thesis under R. 
Heberle), Louisiana State University, 
(YN). 

In Search of Utopia, a Social History of 
the Mennonites in Manitoba, (book), E. K. 
Francis, Notre Dame, (YY). 

Minority Groups: A Revision of Basic 
Concepts, E. K. Francis, Notre Dame, 
(YY). 

The People of Frilot Cove: A Study of a 
Louisiana Octoroon Community, Vernon J. 
Parenton, Louisiana State University, 
(YN). 

The Sabines, a Study of Racial Hybrids in 
a Louisiana Coastal Parish, Vernon J. 
Parenton, Louisiana State University, 
(YY). 

Sociology of the Ethnie Group, E. K. 
Francis, Notre Dame, (PP). 


C. Health 

An Appraisal of Community Organiza- 
tion Methods for Health Care in the United 
States, Paul A. Miller, Michigan State Col- 
lege, (PN). 

Community Factora Related to Success of 
Hospitals, J. Allen Beegle, Michigan State 
College. 

Cultural and Faychiatrie Factore in the 
Mental Health of the Hutterites, Joseph W. 
Eaton, Wayne University, (PN). 

The Health Habita of Rural Families in 
Indiana, Harold E. Smith, Purdue Univer- 
sity, (NN). 

Health Needs and Health Care in Michi- 
gan, Charles R. Hoffer, Michigan State Col- 
lege, (YY). 

Health Practices and Use of Health Serv- 
ices in Rural Mississippi, Harold F. Kauf- 
man, Mississippi State College, (YP). 

Use of Experimental Design Analyses in 
a Rural Health Study, Donald G. Hay, BAE, 
Ithaca, New York, (YN). 

Uses Made of Medical Services by Rural 
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People in New York and in Wisconsin, 
Arthur Raper, BAE, USDA, (YN). 

Utilization of Rural Health Care Services 
in Two New York Counties, Donald G. Hay 
and Olaf F. Larson, (BAE and Cornell Uni- 
versity, respectively), (YP). 

Utilizing Health Servicea by Rural Peo- 
ple, Olaf F. Larson, Cornell University, 
(YP). 

Validation of the “Symptom Approach” 
to the Measurement of Medical Needs, 
Duane L. Gibson, Michigan State College, 
(YN). 


D. Community and Institutional 
Organization 

Agrarian Regions of the U.S.A., Chen 
Han-Seng, New York, (PN). 

The Camden-Montgomery Community: 
Its Social Setting, Walter E. Boek, Michigan 
State College, (YY). 

Case Studies of Family Farms, Edmund 
deS. Brunner, Columbia University, (YY). 

Colombia: People and Inatitutions, T. 
Lynn Smith, University of Florida. 

A Community Approach to Soil Con- 
servation, Clinton L. Folse, University of 
Illinois, (YN). 

Community Delineation, Harold E. Smith, 
Purdue University, (PN). 

Community Houses in Virginia, Coolie 
Verner, University of Virginia, (YY). 

Community Organization for Health, 
David G. Stenniche, Michigan State College, 
(NN). 

Community Structure and Function in 
American Society, Gordon W. Blackwell, 
University of North Carolina, (PP). 

Defining the Rural School Community, 
Clarence A. Pound, Purdue University, 
(PN). 

Descriptive Analysis of Two Basie Types 
of Four-H Club Organization: School and 
Non-School, Ward F. Porter, Jr., West Vir- 
ginia University, (YN). 

The Development and Effectiveness of 
Church Leadership in Rural Iowa, Calvin 
Schnucker, University of Dubuque, (PN). 

Differential Participation in Rural Com- 
munity and Neighborhood Life: Statistical 
Analysis by Race, Tenure Status, Age, and 
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Years of Schooling, Morton B. King, Jr., 
University of Mississippi, (YN). 

Effect of Volunteer Leadership in Nine 
Churches of Jo Davies County, lilinois, from 
1900-1949, Calvin Schnucker, University of 
Dubuque, (YP). 

Evaluation of the “Learning in Place” 
Program of the Farmer's Home Administra- 
tion, Walter E. Boek, Michigan State Col- 
lege, (NN). 

Factors Affecting Purchasing Policies of 
Farmers’ Cooperatives, Duane L. Gibson, 
Michigan State College, (PN). 

Factors Associated with Satisfaction, 
Success and Performance of Voluntary 
Leaders, Robert C. Clark, Cornell Uni- 
versity, (YY). 

Factors in the Success and Failure of 
Federated Churches, Ralph L. Williamson, 
Cornell University, (PN). 

Farm Succession Processes in Intra-F'ami- 
ly Transfers, James D. Tarver, University 
of Wisconsin, (YN). 

The Functions of the Small Town in 
Oklahoma, John C. Belcher, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, (NN). 

The Fundamental Common Factors of 
Community Life Which can Guide Commu- 
nity Planning, Arthur E. Morgan, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, (PP). 

The Future of the Indian (Asiatic) Com- 
munity, Arthur E. Morgan, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, (YN). 

Group Productivity and Group Cohesive- 
nessa, Neal Gross, University of Minnesota, 
(YN). 

Group Relations in Rural Society, J. H. 
Kolb, University of Wisconsin, (YN). 

Influence of Resort Town Upon Church 
Work, A. J. Walton, Duke University, (YP). 

Interaction of Rural Home and Com- 
munity, A. J. Walton, Duke University, 
(YY). 

Land as a Social Institution, Anne Garver, 
West Virginia University, (YN). 

Longitudinal Study of Newly Formed 
Centralized Rural School Districts in Wis- 
consin, Burton A. Kreistlon, University of 
Wisconsin, (PN). 

Materials and Methods for the Advance 
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Training of Leaders who Direct Christian 
Service Programs with Migratory Labor in 
Agriculture, Calvin Schnucker, University 
of Dubuque, (PN). 

Nutrition Education in Rural Communi- 
ties, Ellwood Hsin-Pao Yang, Rural Welfare 
Division, FAO, UN (YY). 

The Objectives and Methods of Extension 
Sociology and Anthropology at Michigan 
State College, Paul A. Miller, Michigan 
State College, (YY). 

The Organization and Practice of Re- 
ligion in a Small City and Urban Fringe 
Area, W. Seward Salisbury, State Teach- 
ers’ College, Oswego, New York, (YY). 

Organizations Serving Mississippi Farm 
People, Harold F. Kaufman, Mississippi 
State College, (PN). 

Organized Farmers in Four Oklahoma 
Counties, Robert A. Rohwer, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, (YN). 

Preparation of Social Science Unita Fo- 
cused on Virginia's Civic, Social and Eco- 
nomic Conditions and Problema for Use 
of Fourth Year High School Students and 
Volunteer Groups, W. E. Garnett, Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station, (YP). 

The Relation of Farmers’ Cooperatives 
to the Communities in Which They are 
Located, Donald R. Fessler, Iowa State Col- 
lege, (PN). 

Relationship Between the Distribution of 
Land-Grant College Publications and Eco- 
nomic and Social Conditions in Counties, 
James G. Hodgson, Fort Collins, Colorado, 
(YN). 

The Relationship of Ability Grouping to 
Friendship Formation Among Seventh 
Grade Pupile of South Kitsap Junior High 
School, Onas Scandrette, Fragaria, Wash- 
ington, (YN). 

Religion and Rural Life, Michael P. Di- 
neen, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, (YY). 

Rural Community Organization, Yeel 
County, Arkansas, J. L. Charlton, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, (YN). 

Rural Life Trends, 1900-1950, W. E. Gar- 
nett, Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station, (YN). 

Rural Social Regions of Mississsippi, 
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Harald A. Pedersen, Mississippi State Col- 
lege, (YN). 

The Social and Economic Aspects of 
Land Tenure in Texas, Joe R. Motheral, A. 
and M. College of Texas, (YY). 

Social Areas of Pennsylvania, Samuel W. 
Blizzard, Jr., Pennsylvania State College, 
(PN). 

The Social Aspecta of Land Ownership 
and Tenancy in the Arkansas Coastal 
Plains, J. L. Chariton, University of Ar- 
kansas, (YP). 

Social Aspects of School Reorganization, 
D. E. Lindstrom, University of Illinois, 
(PN). 

Social Organization Aspecta of Agricul- 
tural Extension Program in Latin America, 
Charles P. Loomis, Michigan State College, 
(YN). 

Social Participation of Individuale in 
Four Rural Communities of the Northeaat, 
Donald G. Hay, BAE, Ithaca, New York, 
(YY). 

Social Patterns of Farming, Edmund 
deS. Brunner, Columbia University, (YY). 

The Social Situation of Rural People, 
Olaf F. Larson, Cornell University, (YN). 

Socio-Cultural Determinanta of Public 
Library Use in a Wisconsin County, Frank- 
lin E. Reetor, University of Wisconsin, 
(NN). 

Structural, Cultural and Social Paycho- 
logical Factora Affecting Community Sta- 
bility, Edward O, Moe, Cornell University, 
(YP). 

Study of Factors Related to Stability on 
the Land, J. Allan Beegle, Michigan State 
College. 

Study of the Rural-Urban Fringe in the 
Williamsport Area, Samuel W. Blizzard, Jr., 
Pennsylvania State College, (NN). 

Study of Towns and Villages in Relation 
tu Functions in the Farm Community, O. D. 
Dunean and Staff, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, (PP). 

Suburban Community Organization: In- 
ter-Group and Inter-Personal Relation- 
ships, Norman R. Roth, New York, (YP). 


Survey of a Chinese 


Village, Ellwood . 
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Hsin-Pao Yang, Rural Welfare Division, 
FAO, UN, (YN). 

Theoretical and Applied Aspects of Group 
Dynamics, Robert C. Clark, Cornell Uni- 
versity, (YN). 

A Theoretical Framework for the Study 
of Community Organization, Gordon W. 
Blackwell, University of North Carolina, 
(YY). 

Type of Organization as a Factor Affect- 
ing the Effectiveness of Four-H Club Work, 
Ward F. Porter, Jr., West Virginia Univer- 
sity, (NN). 

Use and Influence of Church Ritual in 
Rural Churches, A. J. Walton, Duke Uni- 
versity, (PN). 


E. Social Stratification and Personality 

Age at Marriage as a Factor Influencing 
the Socio-Economic Status of Farm Fami- 
lies in the State of Oklahoma, Charles D. 
Roberts, Stillwater, Oklahoma, (YN). 

Age-Sex Categories Relating to Youth 
in Polish Rural Society, Chester A. Jurczak, 
New Rochelle, New York, (YY). 

Child Training and Personality Develop- 
ment in the Rural Family, William H. Se- 
well, University of Wisconsin, (YP). 

The Correlation of Prestige and Social 
Stratification with Participation in the For- 
mal and Informal Group Life of the Commu- 
nity, Otis Dudley Duncan, Pennsylvania 
State College, (YN). 

Difficulties in the Scientific Study of 
Rural Personality, William H. Sewell, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Prestige Scale of a Small Community in 
Central Pennsylvania, Otis Dudley Duncan, 
Pennsylvania State College, (YN). 

The Relationship Among Prestige and 
Various Objective Indices of Stratification, 
Otis Dudley Duncan, Pennsylvania State 
College, (YN). 

Restandardization of Sewell’s Socio-Eco- 
nomie Seale, John C. Belcher, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, (YN). 

The Social Status and Occupational Pros- 
pecta of Married Farm Laborers in Chero- 
kee County, lowa, 1949, Robert A. Rohwer, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, (YN). 

Social Stratification in American Agri- 
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culture, Robert T. McMillan, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, (YN). 

Social Structure and Value Orientation of 
Costa Rica and Peru, Charles P. Loomis, 
Michigan State College, (YN). 

Socio-Economic Status of Rural Farm 
Youth Attending School at 6, 9, 12 and 18th 
Grade Level, William H. Dreier, Iowa State 
Teachers College, (YN). 


F. Rural Social Change 

The Acceptance of New Farm Practices, 
Neal Gross, University of Minnesota, (YN). 

Changes in a Rural County After the 
First Year of a New Industry, Merton D. 
Oyler, University of Virginia, (YN). 

College Achievement and Rural Farm 
Youth with Different Kinds of Elementary 
School Backgrounds, William H. Dreier, 
Iowa State Teachers College, (YN). 

The Fields and Methods of the Sociology 
of Cooperation, Henrik F. Infield, Pough- 
keepsie, New York (YN). 

Highways in the Life of the Rural Coun- 
ty, Merton D. Oyler, University of Virginia, 
(YN). 

The Japanese Village in Transition, Ar- 
thur Raper, BAE, USDA, (YY). 

Number, Distribution and Characteris- 
tics of Country Weeklies in South Dakota, 
1900-1942, Onas Scandrette, Fragaria, 
Washington, (YP). 

The Pioneering Training Farms in the 
USA, Henrik F. Infield, Poughkeepsie, New 
York, (NN). 

The Public Library in Wisconsin, Frank- 
lin E. Rector, University of Wisconsin, 
(FP). 

Reception and Use of Farm and Home 
Information by Low Income Farmers in 
Selected Areas of Missouri, Herbert F. 
Lionberger, University of Missouri, (YY). 

Social Aspects of Mechanization in Cotton 
Production, Arthur Raper, BAE, USDA, 
(NN). 

Social-Economic Implications of Mechan- 
ization in Illinois, Clinton L. Folse, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, (PN). 

Social Effects of Mechanization, Harald 
A. Pedersen, Mississippi State College, 
(NN). 
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The Social Effects of the Mechanization 
of Agriculture in Louisiana, Alvin L. Ber- 
trand, Louisiana State University. 

Socio-Psychological Aspects of the Ac- 
ceptance of Agricultural Programs and 
Practices, Eugene A. Wilkening, North 
Carolina State College, (YN). 

Sources of Information for Improved 
Farm Practices, Eugene A. Wilkening, 
North Carolina State College, (YN). 

Swedish Farmers’ Opinion on Specified 
Social Policies, D. E. Lindstrom, Univer- 
sity of Ilinois, (YP). 

The Use of Selected Sources of Poultry 
Market News—A Study in Communication. 
Clara H. Lowe, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
(YY). 


G. Level of Living 

Factors Associated with Farm Income in 
Oklahoma, Robert T. McMillan, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, (YN). 

Farmers Home Administration Influences 
on Levele of Living and Community Par- 
ticipation, Paul A. Miller, Michigan State 
College, (YN). 

The Relation of Level of Living and So- 
cial Participation to Nutrition, Jean K. 
Boek, Michigan State College, (NN). 

The Relation of Level of Living and So- 
cial Participation to Unmet Medical Needs, 
Jean K. Boek, Michigan State College, 
(NN). 

The Role of the Level of Living in the 
Operation of the Total Agricultural Pro- 
gram, Carl C. Taylor, Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare, BAE, 
USDA, (YY). 

Study of Social Factors in Tenure and 
Family Living, O. D. Duncan and Staff, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, (YY). 


H. Miscellaneous 

Adoleacent-Parent Relationships, 
Nye, Ohio State University, (YN). 

Analysis of Administrative and Execu- 
tive Procedures, Charles P. Loomis, Michi- 
gan State College, (YN). 

Analysis of Surveys and Survey Meth- 
ods, Ellwood Hsin-Pao Yang, Rural Wel- 
fare Division, FAO, UN. 
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Building Blocks for Belpre, E. L. Kirk- 
patrick, Marietta College, (NN). 

Social Sensitivity—-lts Meaning and Cor- 
relates, Neal Gross, University of Minne- 
sota, (YN). 

The Concept of the American Indian in 
the Philosophy of the English and French 
Enlightenment, Paul Honigsheim, Michigan 
State College, (YY). 

Cooperative Farming Abroad, Henrik F. 
Infield, Poughkeepsie, New York, (YY). 

Family Backgrounds and Vocational 
Choices of Rural Youth, William H. Sewell, 
University of Wisconsin, (YN). 

Looking at Lowell, E. L. Kirkpatrick, 
Marietta College, (YY). 

Max Weber: Hia Religious and Ethical 
Background and Development, Paul Honig- 
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sheim, Michigan State College, (YY). 

New Matamoras in the Mirror, E. L. 
Kirkpatrick, Marietta College, (YY). 

Regional Factors in Water Conservation 
and Use Policy, Carle C. Zimmerman, Har- 
vard University. 

Review of Selected Research in Rural 
Rehabilitation, Walter E. Boek, Michigan 
State College. 

Social Correlatea of Verbal Abilities of 
Rural and Urban 5th Grade Pupils in Wis- 
contin, Franklin E. Rector, University of 
Wisconsin, (NN). 

Sociology of Music, Paul Honigsheim, 
Michigan State College, (YN). 

A Study of Professional Recreation in 
Virginia, Coolie Verner, University of Vir- 
ginia, (YN). 


RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL PROJECTS SUPPORTED BY FEDERAL FUNDS AND 
APPROVED BY THE OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS (APRIL 27, 1950) 


ARKANSAS 

Population Studies in Arkansas. 

COLORADO 

Colorado Community Organization as a 
Basis for More Effective Utilization of 
Natural and Human Resources. 

CONN., STORRS 

Population Trends in Connecticut. 

Old Age and Retirement in Rural Con- 
necticut, 

ILLINOIS 

Natural Increase in the Population of Illi- 
nois, 1930 and 1940. 

A Study of Rural Social Organizations in 
Illinois. 

Social and Economic Faetors Affeating 
Rural Schools in Illinois and the Prob- 
lems of Their Reorganization. 

INDIANA 

Growth and Decline of Indiana Rural Com- 
munities. 

An Analysis of Rural Schooi Costs in Indi- 
ana, 

Delineation of Neighborhoods 
munities in Indiana. 

The Health and Medical Care Practices of 


and Com- 


Indiana Rural Families. 

Relation Between Certain Environmental 
Factors Within Farm Families and Se- 
lected Aspects of Development of Family 
Members. 

Iowa 

Community and Family Factors Affecting 
Leadership and Migration in Hamilton 
County, Iowa. 

The Social Status and Prospects of Farm 
Laborers in Iowa. 

The Relationship of Social Stratification to 
Public Opinion and Attitudes in lowa 
Rural Communities. 

KANSAS 

Factors Affecting the Social Well-Being of 
Rural People in Kansas. 

Studies of Income and Living Costs of Cer- 
tain Kansas Families. 

Case Studies of Kansas Rural Institutions. 

KENTUCKY 

A Study of Rural Social Organization in 
Kentucky. 

Trends in Rural Popuiation. 

A Study of the Farm Family in Kentucky. 

A Study of Families on Small Farms. 
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The Spread of Recommended Farm Prac- 

tices in Kentucky Communities. 
LOUISIANA 

A Study of the Social Effects of the Mech- 
anization of Agriculture in Louisiana. 

The Health Status and Health Needs of 
Louisiana’s Rural People. 

MARYLAND 

Community and Population Bases in Plan- 

ning County Library Services. 
MICHIGAN 

Development and Testing of Methods of 
Program Surveys for Agricultural Agen- 
cies in Michigan. 

The Significance of Land Tenure and its 
Social Correlatives in the Rural-Urban 
Fringe. 

The Unmet Needs for Medical Service 
Among Farm Families. 

Trend Toward Equalization of Educational 
Opportunities Through Reorganization of 
School Districts. 

Analyses of Social Processes in Successful 
and Unsuccessful Agricultural Extension 
Projects. 

Population Projection in Michigan. 

Consumer Problems in the Purchase of 
Clothing and Textiles. 

MINNESOTA 

Studies of the Rural Population in Minne- 
sota. 

Vitality Differentials in the Population of 
Minnesota and Associated Factors. 

Rural Community Organization in Minne- 
sota.—III, Changes in Rural Church 
Membership in Minnesota by Separate 
Denominations and by Geographic Areas, 
1916-1936. 

Rural Community Organization in Minne- 
sota.—IX. A Study of Ethnic Background 
and its Relation to Contemporary Society 
in Minnesota. 

The Relation Between Local Governmental 
Units and the Natural Rural Community 
Areas. 

A Study of the Factors Associated with Se- 
lective Migration in the Rural Farm 
Population of Minnesota. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Organizations Serving Mississippi 

People. 
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A Study of the Economic, Educational, and 
Health Status of Selected Groups of Peo- 
ple in Mississippi. 

Health Practices and Use of Health Serv- 
ices in Rural Mississippi. 

MISSOURI 

Rural Community Trends and War Par- 
ticipation. 

Rural Community Trends: The Rural 
Church, 

The Rural Health Facilities of Missouri. 

Effective Methods of Assisting Low Income 
Farmers. 

The Rural Population and Manpower of 
Missouri. 

Determination of Homogeneous Rural So- 
cial Areas in Missouri. 

MONTANA 

Rural Community and Social Organization 
in Montana. 

NEBRASKA 

The Relation Between Selected Variables of 
Rural Family Living and Personality 
Pattertis of Children. 

Trends and Changes Affecting Rural 
Schools in Nebraska and the Problem of 
Their Reorganization. 

New York, CORNELL 

The Study of Waterville Community. 

The Sociology of the Rural Family.—D, 
Characteristics Associated with Stages in 
the Life-Cycle of Rural Families. 

The Social Participation of Rural Families. 

The Social Attitudes of Rural People.—IV, 
Attitudes of Rural People Toward the 
Extension Service. 

The Social Attitudes of Rural People.—V, 
A Study of the Reactions of Rural Peo- 
ple Toward a Community Development 
Program. 

Attitudes Toward the Rural Environment 
as a Place to Live and Farming as an 
Occupation and Way of Life. 

NoRTH CAROLINA 

Rural Neighborhood and Community Or- 
ganization in Wake County, North Caro- 
lina. 

Social and Psychological Factors Affecting 
the Response of Farmers to Agricultural 
Programs and the Adoption of Recom- 
mended Farm Practices. 
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Nortu DaKoTa 

Changes in Farm Population as Affecting 

Living Standards and Rural Institutions. 

Health Status and Needs of Rural People 
in Relation to Services and Facilities. 

OKLAHOMA 

A Study of Farm Population Changes in 
Oklahoma in Relation to (A) Farm Labor 
and Production Needs, (B) Personal and 
Family Welfare of Farm Laborers, (C) 
Institutional Readjustments Involved in 
Farm Labor Movements. 

A Study of Characteristics of Towns and 
Villages in Relation to Their Functions 
in the Oklahoma Farm Community. 

A Study of Social Factors in Tenure as Re- 
lated to Adjustments in Post War Farm 
Family Living in Oklahoma. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Trends and Differentials in the Fertility of 
Pennsylvania's Rural Population. 

Factors Affecting the Use of Medical, Den- 
tal, and Hospital Facilities in Pennsyl- 
vania Rural Communities. 

Puerto Rico 
A Study of the Social Aspects of Coopera- 
tive Associations. 
Soutn Dakota 
Basic Trends of Social Change in South 
Dakota 
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TENNESSEE 
Rural Family Spending Ways. 
UTan 
Community Assets in Selected Utah Com- 
munities. 
VERMONT 
Summer Resident Migration into an Old 
Agricultural Area. 
WASHINGTON 
Composition and Characteristics of Wash- 
ington Farm Population with Special Ref- 
erence to Family and Housing Problems. 
Adjustments of Youth to a Changing So- 
ciety. 
Educational and Occupational Climbing in 
Relation to Church Affiliations. 
Attitudes and Problems of the Rural 
Family. 
West VIRGINIA 
Some Factors Affecting the Vitality of 4-H 
Club Work in West Virginia. 
WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin Nationality Groups. 
Social Trends in Country Neighborhoods 
and in Town-Country Relationships. 
Factors Influencing the Attitudes of Wis- 
consin Rural Youth Toward Farming and 
Rural Life and Education. 


This paper presents the methods and 
findings of an analysis of the first fourteen 
volumes of the journal, Rural Sociology, 
1936-1949, 

The assumption was made that the ar- 
ticles published in the journal broadly re- 
flect the research interests in rural soci- 
ology sufficiently well that answers could 
be formulated for the following questions: 


“* This study was written at the suggestion 
of Dr. B. O. Williams, Head of the Sociology 
Department at the University of Georgia. 


A NOTE ON RESEARCH INTERESTS IN RURAL SOCIOLOGY* 


(1) What are the major topics of research 
interests in rural sociology?’ (2) Where are 
persons undertaking rural research located? 

The articles in the sections entitled Gen- 
eral Articles, Notes, Bulletin Reviews, and 
Book Reviews were classified according to 


* The policy of the editors in selecting ar- 
ticles for publication is recognized as an 
influence in determining the research in- 
terests portrayed in the journal; however, 
this “wel is not considered, per se, in this 
article. 
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FREQUENT TOPICS, GENERAL ARTICLES--1936-1949 
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Figure I. Three Most Frequent Topics in the Section, General Articles, in the Journal 
of Rural Sociology, 1936-1949. 
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Figure Il. Geographical Distribution of Authors of General Articles in the Journal of 
Rural Sociology, 1936-1949. 
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content under one or more of 280 topics.’ 
Due to the diversity of the content and 
the complexities involved in classification, 
the section, News Notes and Announce- 
ments, was not included in the analysis. 

Percentages of topics for each section of 
the journal were calculated. It was found 
that the highest percentages of total topics 
for the fourteen-year period are as follows: 
population, 5.3 per cent; community, 3.9 
per cent; migration, 3.4 per cent. These 
three topics for general articles are depicted 
graphically by three-year moving averages 
in Figure I for the period 1936 through 
1949. This figure reveals that these topics 
combined show a slight trend toward com- 
prising a smaller percentage of total topics. 
This downward trend is particularly no- 
ticeable for the topic migration." 

The geographical location of contributing 
authors of the articles is shown in Figures 
Il. This figure is based on the total num- 
ber of articles for the fourteen-year period, 
1936-1949. Each author was counted once 
for each article he contributed. His affilia- 
tion at the time of writing the article was 
considered as his geographical location. No 
tabulation was made of authors associated 
with the editorial staff.‘ 

Authors contributed to the respective 
sections of the journal from virtually every 
state in the Union, and the sections with 


The tabulation and classification of the 
articles for the first ten years were taken 
from Recep Onur, An Analytical Study of 
the Content of the Firat Ten Volumes of 
the Journal, Rural Sociology, unpublished 
master's thesis, University of Georgia, 1947, 
176 pp. The articles for the last four years, 
1946-1949, were tabulated and classified by 
the authors. The classifications of the various 
articles are, as should be apparent, sub- 
jective, ie., they are based upon the judg- 
ment of one or two individuals. 

* The authors would prefer that the topics, 
population and migration, be classified as 
“population,” but the classification devel- 
oped by Onur precluded this. 

*As noted in the figure, data are not 
shown for 33 authors. These include authors 
from foreign countries, affiliations for 
which no definite location could be estab- 
lished, and instances in which no affiliation 
was listed. 
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the highest proportion of contributors were 
the Northeastern and North Central states 
with a particularly heavy concentration in 
New York State and Washington, D. CC." 
The high proportion from the District of 
Columbia is, of course, influenced by con- 
centration of research in certain govern- 
mental agencies. 

Calculation of the mean yearly member- 
ship in the Rural Sociological Society from 
1939 through 1949 shows that every section 
of the country was represented by mem- 
bership in the Society, and on the basis of 
the location of members and of contributing 
authors it is seen that the Rural Sociolog- 
ical Society and its official publication, Rural 
Soctology, are not restricted to the more 
rural states, but have a greater representa- 
tion in the more urbanized areas. 

A comparison of memberships and con- 
tributions to Rural Sociology shows that 
the geographical distribution of the con- 
tributing authors corresponds rather close- 
ly to that of the members of the Rural 
Sociological Society. Most of the authors 
contributing to the journal of Rural Soci- 
ology are members of the Society, and with 
few exceptions, the states having the highest 
proportion of members contribute the great- 
est number of articles. 

Conclusions: From this analysis of the 
journal, Rural Sociology, the following an- 
swers to our original questions seem to be 
justified: (1) The three areas of greatest 
interest in rural sociology are population, 
community, and migration; (2) interest in 
research in rural sociology is spread 
throughout the United States, but particu- 
larly concentrated in the Northeastern and 
North Central states. 

H. J. GRoGAN and 
C. A. MCMAHAN. 
University of Georgia. 


"As is well known a great deal of re- 
search in the United States is carried on 
under urban conditions, however, no attempt 
has been made to relate the data in this 
article to gross population figures. It is 
recognized that, although certain of the 
northeastern states are largely urban, the 
heavy density of population in these states 
would account in part for the greater num- 
ber of articles. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SCORES ON THE BERNREUTER 
PERSONALITY INVENTORY AND THREE INDEXES OF 
PARTICIPATION IN A COLLEGE COMMUNITY 


Introduction 


Numerous studies by sociologists in urban, 
rural, and college communities have shown 
that participation in organized community 
activities is related to such individual and 
background factors as intelligence, “social 
intelligence,” family status, income, educa- 
tion, and occupation.’ Although the present 
study does not deal with a rural sample, it 
does treat a field in which rural sociologists 
seem to be especially interested and in 
which they have contributed most of the 
solid research. This study was designed to 
explore the possible existence of a relation- 
ship between certain other facets of per- 
sonality and participation in organized ac- 
tivities in a college community. The as- 
pects of personality here studied were the 
three measured by the Bernreuter Person- 
ality Inventory, namely: “stability,” “self- 
sufficiency,” and “dominance.” The indexes 
of participation included: average number 
of hours per week devoted to college ac- 
tivities, leadership activities (committee 
memberships and chairmanships and offices 
held), and the prestige ratings of activities 
participated in. 


Method, Instruments, Sample 


Two approaches were possible in this 
study. (1) Students could have been rated 


*F. S. Chapin, “Research Studies of Ex- 
tra-Curricular Activities and Their Signifi- 
cance in Reflecting Social Changes,” Edu- 
cational Sociology, 1V (April, 1931), 491- 
498; Dorothy L. Arnold, “How Democratic 
Are Our Universities?”, Jour. Amer. Assoc. 
Univ. Women, XXXXI (January, 1948), 82- 
84; Mirra Komorowski, “Voluntary Asso- 
ciations of Urban Dwellers,” Amer. Sociol. 
Rev., XI (December, 1946), 687-698. A bib- 
liography drawn up in 1948 by Dr. William 
W. Reeder, then of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege now of Cornell University, contained 
sixteen bulletins on participation by rural 
sociologists, 88 items containing some data 
on participation, and 10 other items (theses, 
books, research-in-progress) on social par- 
ticipation. 


on degrees of participation, and Bern- 
reuter Personality Scores then secured on 
the basis of participation as an independent 
variable. (2) Students could be selected on 
the basis of scores on the Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory, and then participation 
scores secured from this sample, using per- 
sonality as the independent variable. On the 
advice of Dr. Robert Bernreuter, the second 
of these designs was selected.” The question 
studied was this: Do people who test high 
on certain personality traits as measured 
by the Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
tend to show more or less participation and 
leadership than those who test low? 

The method used was as follows. All 
seniors in the schools of education and 
liberal arts were listed. From the files of 
the Psychological Clinic scores were obtain- 
ed for these seniors on the Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory, administered when they 
entered college.’ Some names had to be dis- 
carded for the following reasons: (1) some 
had, for unknown reasons, not taken the 
test; (2) some were transfer students and 
had not taken the test; (3) some had taken 
their freshman work at local centers of the 
Pennsylvania State College where tests 
were not administered. Practice teachers 
who were not on campus and commuters 
from nearby communities were discarded 
also, inasmuch as participation in college 
activities under such conditions was not 
comparable with participation under more 
favorable conditions of residence. In addi- 
tion, twelve seniors had to be omitted be- 
cause they could not be reached. 

A questionnaire was drawn up asking 
for: (1) the names of organizations affili- 
ated with; (2) approximate average num- 

* We wish to extend our appreciation for 
help and advice from Dr. Robert Bernreuter, 
Pennsylvania State College. 


* We wish to express our appreciation for 
assistance in this connection from Mrs. 
Martha Fry of the Psychological Clinic. 
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ber of hours a week devoted to each organi- 
zation; (3) current committee member- 
ships; and (4) current offices held. The 
questionnaire was filled out either in per- 
sonal interview or over the telephone. The 
final sample included 172 females and 239 
males. A rough computation based on cases 
where the authors knew the subjects and 
could check revealed about one per cent 
error of understatement in activities. 

In addition to the questionnaire on ac- 
tivities, an instrument for evaluating the 
prestige status of the several activities was 
drawn up, based on a similar instrument 
previously developed at the New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women.‘ Fifty students were asked 
to rate a list of college activities in terms 
of the prestige each enjoyed on the campus. 
For each student, therefore, there were 
finally derived three scores: (1) a partici- 
pation score, based on the average number 
of hours per week devoted to activities per 
semester; (2) a leadership score, based on 
weights assigned as follows: 5 points for 
offices held, 4 points for committee chair- 
manships held, 3 points for committee mem- 
berships held, 2 points for active member- 
ship, and 1 point for non-active member- 
ship; (3) a prestige score based on the 
prestige of the organizations or activities 
in which he participated. 

RESULTS 
Men 

Stability.” Among the men, the quality of 
behavior characterized as “stable,” as meas- 
ured by the Bernreuter Personality [nven- 
tory, appeared to have little to do with 


‘ Helen M. Richardson and Nelson G. 
Hanawalt, “College Leadership in Extra- 


curricular Activities,” Jour. Soe. Psych., 
XXVII (1943), 237-249: and Nelson G. 
Hanawalt, Helen M. Richardson, and R. 
Jane Hamilton, “An Item Analysis of Re- 
sponse of College Leaders and Nonleaders,” 
Ibid., pp. 251-267. 

*The scoring of this trait on the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory at the Penn- 
sylvania State College Psychological Clinic 
has been adjusted so that, unlike standard 
scoring, high scores mean staidness or 
stability, low scores, a tendency to be easily 
upset. 
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either the average number of hours per 
week devoted to activities or the prestige 
ratings of the activities participated in. The 
men who rated high and those who rated 
low in this kind of behavior averaged about 
the same amount of time per week devoted 
to extra-curricular college activities. 

Contrary to what might have been ex- 
pected, however, the kind of behavior de- 
nominated “stable” seemed to have a clear- 
cut but inverse relationship with leadership 
activities. The men who were “set in their 
ways” displayed significantly less leadership 
than less staid men. In view of our stereo- 
type of the leader as an extremely stable 
person, this seems difficult to accept. When 
one considers, however, that leadership as 
here measured included committee mem- 
berships and chairmanships as well as offices 
held, it can be seen that a certain amount of 
flexibility must be involved. If a man is 
known to be set in his ways it may be that 
he is less likely rather than more likely to 
be selected for such positions. It should be 
noted that the data do not indicate the con- 
verse situation, namely that the least stable 
were more likely to engage in leadership ac- 
tivities; the difference (1.2) between the 
least stable and the average group was not 
statistically significant. The difference was 
between the most stable—-“stubborn,” per- 
haps?—and all the others. 

Self-Sufficiency. Although the men who 
showed most self-sufficiency as measured on 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory tended 
to devote more time to activities than did 
the least self-sufficient men, the differences 
were not large enough to be demonstrably 
beyond chance with the size of sample here 
used. The same may be said with regard to 
leadership activities and prestige ratings 
of activities participated in. In genera] the 
facet of individuality known as self-suffici- 
ency did not seem to have a great deal to do 
with participation. 

Dominance. This phase of personality ap- 
peared to be the most closely associated of 
all with participation: high participation 
went along with a high measure of “domi- 
nance.” For all three indexes of participa- 
tion, the differences between the most and 
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the least dominant men were clear-cut and 
definite. In no case was the critical ratio 
less than 2.0. But the most unequivocal dif- 
ference between the most and the least 
dominant men seemed to lie in the area of 
leadership, the most dominant men showing 
almost twice as much leadership, as here 
measured, than the least dominant men. 
Women 

There were very few clear-cut and un- 
equivocal differences among women who 
scored high and those who scored low on the 
three kinds of behavior measured by the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory with re- 
spect to either amount of time spent in 
activities or in leadership, or with respect 
to the prestige of the activities in which 
the student engaged. This may perhaps be 
explained in terms of a less rigorous se- 
lection in activities due to the sex ratio 
on the campus. The women on the campus 
represented by this sample are out-number- 
ed almost four to one. The relative paucity 
of women suggests that there are compara- 
tively more openings for them and that the 
incentives to participate are greater and 
the competition less keen. Another possible 


explanation may lie in the fact that other 
qualities than those measured by the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory are determi- 
native with respect to participation in the 


case of women—beauty, personal attrac- 
tiveness, or vivacity, for example. In any 
case, it appeared that there was little re- 
liable difference in participation patterns 
as between the most and least stable, the 
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most and least self-sufficient, and the mos 
and the least dominant. ~ 


Summary 

Three participation indexes and three 
Bernreuter Personality scores were secured 
from 239 senior men and 172 senior women. 
Maximizing the personality variables by 
comparing those who scored highest with 
those who scored lowest with respect to 
participation patterns revealed that in the 
case of men leadership was the most sensi- 
tive of the three participation variables to 
these behavior differences. Dominance and 
stability were the most influential qualities 
related to participation, especially leader- 
ship, the first directly, the latter, inversely. 
Self-sufficiency appeared to be less unequivo- 
cally significant in this respect. The facets 
of personality measured by the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory appeared to have lit- 
tle influence on the participation patterns 
of the women here studied. 

Probably the most striking aspect of these 
findings is that “personality” as indexed by 
the instrument used seems to have made 
little difference in participation. The impli- 
cation is that sociological factors, such as 
those rural sociologists have studied, are of 
primary importance in explaining partici- 
pation. 

JESSIE BERNARD. 
CaroL ANN HecHT. 
SYLVIA SCHWARTZ. 
Syivia Levy. 
WILLIAM SCHIELE. 
Pennsylvania State College. 
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SURVIVAL CAPACITY OF EXTENSION WORK IN GREEK VILLAGES* 


By Howard W. Beerst 


One of the best known efforts in Europe 
to teach improvements in agriculture, home- 
making and village living was the Greek 
Macedonian program carried on by the 
American Near East Foundation during 
the 1930's, but abruptly cut off by World 
War II.’ Throughout the 1940's, the area 
influenced by this demonstration was in- 
vaded, occupied by conquering forces, then 
ravaged by guerrilla strife. Only late in 
1949 was full security for unguarded peace- 
time pursuits announced. During the decade 
of trouble, of course, there was no program 
of teaching improved practices to the vil- 
lagers, but it might be presumed that since 
the program was soundly conceived and de- 
veloped cooperatively with the people that 
the basic elements of the educational proj- 
ect would survive. 

Facilities for a thorough test of the hypo- 
thesis that the basic elements would sur- 
vive were not available, but reconnais- 
eance Visits to five villages (November 1949 
and April 1950) revealed data that were 
sufficiently conspicuous and conclusive to 
require that they be reported. The data now 
certain timeliness, especially because 
interest in European economic 


have 
American 


*Helen McCune, Home Improvement 
Specialist and John Halpin, Livestock Spe- 
cialist, of the American Near East Founda- 
tion in Greece, assisted in both the observa- 
tion and recording of the reconnaissance 
materials here reported. 

+t University of Kentucky. 

The American Near East Foundation is 
the philanthropic educational successor to 
the well-known Near East Relief formed 
after World War I. The Macedonian pro- 
gram here mentioned is the subject of the 
hook hy Harold BR Allen, Come Over Into 
Wacedonia (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1943). 


development includes consideration of op- 
portunities for extension teaching in agri- 
cultural areas. 

The reconnaissance procedure involved 
group and individual interviews with vil- 
lagers and visite to some homes. The find- 
ings are here presented briefly for each of 
the five villages. 

Ano Kopanos 

Ano Kopanos is a village at the western 
edge of the Macedonian plain, 18 kilometers 
north of Verria (biblical Berea) with about 
250 families and 1,130 people, some of refu- 
gee origin and some native.” The average 
land holding per family is 23 stremmas (6 
acres). The Near East Foundation main- 
tained work in this village for about 3% 
years before the war with a young woman in 
charge of home welfare and an agricultur- 
ist in charge of agricultural education. The 
agriculturist and his family moved from 
Ano Kopanos to Naoussa about 1% years 
before the war. Ano Kopanos was raided 
January 4th, 1948, by “andartes.” Its de- 
fense continued only by the local guard. 
The guerrillas were defeated at dawn, but 
70 houses were blown up or burnt down. In 
the last years of civil war, about 40 fami- 
lies left the village and lived as refugees in 
Naoussa, Verria and Salonica. 

However, the 30 men who took part in 
the group interview at the coffee house re- 
ealled the pre-war agricultural program 
immediately and enthusiastically and spoke 
with high regard for the agriculturist. They 
had no difficulty in telling about some of 
the agricultural improvements he was teach- 
ing them. Specifically, they mentioned plant- 
ing cotton in rows instead of broadcast; 


* Refugees from Asia Minor, 1922, 
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planting wheat in rows, fertilizing it, and 
removing weeds; fertilizing corn; planting 
mulberry trees; raising improved red and 
white chickens; building poultry houses; 
and breeding improved cows. 

A change in the economy of the area has 
shifted attention to fruit. The agriculturist 
had promoted mulberry trees and sericul- 
ture, but in 1940 a manufacturer with large 
landholdings at Naoussa imported an Ital- 
ian horticulturist to manage his lands. The 
Italian put the whole acreage in fruit trees 
and his demonstration of success has re- 
sulted in an increase of fruit at Ano Kopa- 
nos. One villager in the group talking to us 
said he could get as much income from one 
fruit tree as from one package of silk 
worms, or one stremma of trees in mul- 
berries. 

The cotton acreage now is only about one 
fourth of its pre-war area, but half of the 
cotton is planted in rows because the agri- 
culturist promoted this practice." All the 
farmers are said to be fertilizing their 
crops, and again they give credit to the 
agriculturist for introducing this new prac- 
tice. They would still have red and white 
chickens were it not for Newcastle disease, 
a new problem for villagers, and they still 
care for the improved poultry houses they 
built in the agriculturist’s day. 

There were plans for an improved cow 
program, but the war interrupted this. Al- 
falfa has been grown in the village since 
before the days of the pre-war educational 
project. The villagers had heard about the 
artificial insemination program of the Near 
East Foundation and asked if this project 
could be introduced. They have no stabled 
cows, no winter milk. Cows freshen from 
March to May. Local bulls run with the 
herd. They have from 130 to 150 cows. The 
time seems right now for some agricultural 
teaching that before the war could not have 
been promoted. With the shift to fruit 
the villagers could now abandon wheat and 


*It is, of course, likely that some assist- 
ance was given by the Cotton Experiment 
Station at Sidos which is not far from this 


village. 
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cotton for feed crops grown in the orchards. 
They could have more livestock and their 
interest in artificial insemination seems 
sound. They agreed immediately and unani- 
mously to castrate or confine all their local 
bulls if artificial insemination could be in- 
troduced. 

They have one critical memory of the 
former agriculturist, reporting that he 
favored another village over this one in a 
controversy about which would get certain 
land being distributed. Under questioning, 
however, they admitted that this village, 
without the additional land, is now more 
prosperous than the village which got it. 
They were willing to admit, too, that the 
agriculturist was working in five or six 
other villages and was simply following 
logical conclusions. 

This village wants help with water, stat- 
ing a need for two kilometers of pipe. They 
remember the Near East Foundation sani- 
tarian well; he helped them build latrines 
before the war. 

Many recommended home improvement 
practices were adopted during the period of 
the work. The building of kitchens was not 
undertaken to any great extent in this 
village because refugee houses were small. 

The former home welfare worker, a mem- 
ber of the reconnaissance party, was enthu- 
siastically received and the people asked for 
resumption of the former program, evidence 
in itself that the work was appreciated. One 
of the households visited was composed of 
grandparents, father and mother and five 
children. They were living for the most part 
in one downstairs-room of a large house. 
Soldiers occupied the rest of their home and 
still used one room for a communications 
office. However, window screens, the screen 
door, the medicine cabinet (broken by the 
soldiers, they said) and screened food cup- 
board are all preserved. 


The first of the five children was born dur- 
ing the period of the educational project 
work; the youngest was three months old. 
From both the former home improvement 
worker and the mother it was learned that 
the latter followed carefully all suggestions 
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made to her for the first baby. The young- 
est child was healthy and clean, though 
being cared for under very difficult circum- 
stances. Supplemental foods planned for the 
baby are: Cow's milk in addition to moth- 
er’s milk at end of the 5th month and eggs 
by the eighth month. 

In another home visited, there were a 
grandmother, parents and five children, the 
oldest of whom had been a baby at the time 
the pre-war program was being carried on. 
Practices suggested by the workers then 
had been carried out for the two oldest but 
not the three youngest children. The mother 
had flowers in the yard which were grown 
from seed obtained when workers were still 
in the village. The farmer is still in the 
army. There is one cow which supplies milk 
for the family. They buy milk when there 
is none from the cow. The mother spoke of 
the value of the home nursing which she 
learned during the pre-war program. Her 
husband and one of the children had had 
pneumonia and she said that it was her 
knowledge of taking care of sick people 
which saved them. The doctor called in from 
Verria complimented her on the way she 
was caring for them. 

Megali Vrysi 

Megali Vrysi now has about 190 families 
and 46 stremmac of land per family. The 
land around it is fairly level and looks pro- 
ductive. The village was never evacuated 
and had less trouble from the “andartes” 
than others; ten houses were destroyed 
during the war. They had 400 cows before 
the war, but now have only about 120. The 
Near East Foundation had an agriculturist 
and a home welfare worker stationed in 
Megali Vrysi for six years before the war, 
and the villagers have a lively memory of 
them both. They tell enthusiastically about 
the draining and later cultivation of marsh- 
es, the control of malaria, the community 
field for demonstrations and experiments; 
their library, their recreation hall and music 
club, and their athletic club. 

They were taught to plant their wheat 
in rows and two-thirds of them now do so. 
They were helped to plant a hillside in pine 
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seedlings. This is now a forest of young 
pines. When the Bulgarians started to cut 
these trees during the war, the entire village 
marched to Kilkis and protested to the oc- 
cupying German commander who ordered 
the Bulgarians to stop. Asked how they pro- 
tected their tree plantation, the villagers 
said that first they fenced it and forbade 
grazing. Then each family took responsi- 
bility for a few trees. 

They tell of being taught to spray for 
control of vine diseases, of being shown 
how to build poultry houses, of how they 
were organized in groups for effective work. 
These villagers obviously work together; 
two or three farmers own a drill together. 
The community has just built a stone wall 
around the community square and are pre- 
paring to plant decorative trees. They do 
not have a bull of the improved breed pre- 
viously introduced, but they still keep a 
community bull and sell their young bulls, 
or raise them as oxen. They credit the 
agriculturist with introducing potatoes and 
now every family has some. They never 
weeded their wheat crops before but now 
they all do it. All families in the village be- 
long to the cooperative. 

On St. Nicholas day a play was to be given 
at the theater built by the boys club, Future 
Farmers of Greece. Asked who directed it, 
the villagers answered “We all do!” The 
music club is still active. 

At Megali Vrysi the reconnaissance visi- 
tors were taken first to the kitchen in one 
of the homes. Few villages in the area have 
homes with separate kitchens, but here was 
the kind of kitchen recommended by the 
Near East Foundation home welfare work- 
ers before the war. There was a stone sink, 
a cemented stove with four burner-seats for 
cooking utensils, a work table, and an im- 
maculately swept earthen floor; clean, blue- 
painted and neatly stencilled walls. The vil- 
lagers immediately asked us if the work 
would start again! This family had an 
out-door latrine as recommended and built 
during the educational project period. Its 
interior was clean and its exterior was 
neatly white-washed. Many families in this 
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village had individual toilets of this type. 
Across the lane from their kitchen, in an- 
other building, this family have their living 
quarters. They showed us the medicine 
shelves or “pharmacy” in the wall at the 
end of the bed, but the medicine was gone. 

The women said that before the project 
they did not know what to do for sick people 
but now when the doctor comes and tells 
them what to do they “know how.” They 
know how to give a foot bath. They know 
how to take care of wounds with iodine. 
Some have supplies for their medicine cabi- 
nets; some do not. There is no pharmacy 
in the village; supplies have to come from 
Kilkis. They learned how to make a bed. 
They learned in what position the sick per- 
son must be when “given cups” or any 
other treatment. 

They know how to give a bath to a baby 
who has spasms. When asked specifically 
what this meant they said: “medium hot 
bath; keep feet warm and cold applica- 
tions to his head. Rub whole body with alco- 
hol.” One woman reported having done this 
two days before when her baby had very 
high fever with spasms. They learned how 
to use thermometers and have kept those 
they had before the war. They learned how 
to give “vendouzes” and enemas. One 
woman said that she had not only used this 
teaching for herself but had been fortunate 
in being able to help her neighbors in cases 
of illness. 

The woman said they had learned many 
practices but do not have the means to 
follow them now. For example they do not 
now have eggs regularly. Many people have 
only two or three chickens because last 
year and previous years a poultry disease 
killed most of their flocks. When they have 
very few eggs they are forced to sell them 
for supplies needed and the children do not 
get them. If eggs are plentiful the family 
eats eggs. One woman said she sells what 
few eggs she gets to buy things to send her 
soldier son. 

When asked if they bound their babies 
they all said “yes.” On this point the women 
had a heated discussion as to the practice 
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followed. Then one woman who had left 
her six months old baby at home said she 
would bring it to illustrate the present cus- 
tom, which she did. This child was wearing 
regular clothes, woolen sweater and wool 
socks. It was wrapped securely with two 
blankets which came up under the arms, 
hands out. This cannot be considered what 
is generally thought of as “binding,” which 
secures firmly both hands and arms with a 
narrow strip of cloth tied around the full 
length of the body. The women said that 
before they were taught differently, the 
arms of the child were inside the wrappings. 

The women reported that in this village 
they have learned that when a child is very 
young, that is, following birth, it is to be 
bathed every day and later three times a 
week. They reported that all babies sleep 
separately. Babies are nursed every three 
hours. After the sixth month they are given 
soups. Before the project nurse worked in 
the village they began giving extra foods— 
anything they happened to have—when they 
thought it necessary. If the mother was in 
the field, the grandmother gave a mixture 
of flour and milk cooked together (even if 
the baby was only a few days old), or tea 
or camomile. This is for constipation or 
when the child had a cold. If a child has 
colic they make warm compresses with an 
alcoholic beverage. The nurse taught them 
to put two drops of lemon juice in a baby’s 
eyes at birth. 

In summer the women sometimes cook 
three hot meals a day; in winter sometimes 
none, for then they have very little food. If 
they have food, they cook. A typical break- 
fast is “trahana,” milk or tea. In early 
spring they have home gardens—lettuce, on- 
ions and potatoes. Only about half of the 
people have milk; a few have sheep; others 
have cows. One woman uses milk for break- 
fast and if any is left makes yaourti for 
lunch. One woman has three cows; she saves 
some milk every day and at ten-day inter- 
vals makes butter. She sells more butter 
and milk if in need of money. 

The homes visited were found to be clean 
and orderly. All rooms including store- 
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rooms were white-washed. All had plants 
and flowers and objects inside the homes to 
make them attractive. 


Vaptistis 

This village is near Megali Vrysi, but is 
nestled against the hill and was within 
easier reach of “andartes.” On one occa- 
sion, 30 men held off 500 “andartes” for 
one whole night. There are 180 families 
here (refugees from Thrace), and the aver- 
age land holdings is 45 stremmas. It had 
been only about three months since all the 
villagers had returned from Salonica, Kil- 
kis, and other security centers. About 80 
houses and barns were burnt by the guerril- 
las. Only men and the local guard remained 
in the village; the women and children were 
refugees. 

This is one of six villages regularly served 
by the same agriculturist for about six years 
before the war. During the last of those 
six years the village was also included in 
the Near East Foundation home welfare 
program, and the workers made weekly 
visits to meet the women at the priest’s 
house. The villagers remember well the 
former project workers; they were eager 
to have news of each, and asked when the 
work could begin again. 

The natural spokesman of the group was 
president of the “Future Farmers,” club. He 
showed the insignia of the Future Farmers 
and pictures of the old club. He said: “When 
we were organized, we, the youth, did great 
work. If you start here again we will take 
the initiative.” 

Vetch was not known to this village until 
the agriculturists introduced it. Now most 
farmers grow vetch. The Limnos variety of 
wheat was introduced by the agriculturists 
on a Vaptisti farm, and it now prevails on 
this whole plain. Local oats had not been 
rust resistant. It was replaced by the Kas- 
sandra variety, also introduced by the agri- 
culturists. They were taught how to treat 
bloated animals with a trochar; this was 
lost during the occupation, but they now use 
a knife. Red chickens were introduced and 
some white Leghorns. There are many sani- 
tary latrines here that were built during 
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the educational program. A small library of 
books had been established; these are now 
in farmers’ houses and the villagers say 
proudly that the books have not been lost. 
They were taught the advantages of im- 
proved cows and led their animals to 
Stavrohori to be bred by an improved bull. 
This practice continues. They were taught 
to fertilize their crops and they all now 
use super-phosphate and ammonium sul- 
phate, but they complain about the price of 
fertilizer. 

The agriculturists helped them plant 
some trees. They are not planting now but 
they could hardly be expected to plant 
trees while fighting the guerrillas. Not many 
poultry houses built by the agriculturist are 
left. The practice of planting wheat in rows 
was taught to them; they recognize that 
wheat sprouts better if covered evenly, and 
some farmers have drills. However, most of 
them have abandoned planting in rows and 
they have an interesting rationalization. 
They say their land is infertile and weak 
and row planting does not exploit the whole 
surface; they have to sow thicker in order 
that roots will feed in the whole area! The 
agriculturist brought some large white pigs 
here, but hogs are not now emphasized. 

The men remembered that their women, 
before the war, had instructions in the 
feeding and care of babies and weighed 
them once a week. The men made a general 
statement that the women still follow these 
practices. They had home “pharmacies” and 
thermometers. They still use thermometers 
to take the temperatures of persons not 
feeling well. They recall that there were sew- 
ing lessons every week and that there was 
instruction in cooking and knitting. It was 
impossible to collect a group of women for 
interview but three homes were visited. The 
women all remembered the teaching but the 
evidence is that the practices are not being 
followed to any great extent. 

The villagers said quite a lot about their 
interest in having more help. “We need an 
agriculturist to live with us. Our popula- 
tion is increasing; we need to learn to farm 
better.” When asked whether they now 
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have help from government agriculturists, 
they said: “We go and find the agriculturist 
in his office!” A bank agriculturist came re- 
cently to arrange for their fertilizer, but no 
government man had been in the village for 
some time. Some agricultural bulletins are 
received at the office of the cooperative, to 
which all families in the village belong. 
They said: “We would help in any possible 
way if the work could be extended to this 
village.” They recognize that there has been 
great erosion on their sloping fields. One 
man said: “I abandoned one field this year; 
the top soil was taken away and I could 
not use it any more.” They asked one mem- 
ber of the visiting team about methods of 
soil conservation. He told them about con- 
tour cultivation. They were puzzled by the 
fact that their fields are scattered in dif- 
ferent places and would have to be consoli- 
dated prior to contouring. 
Makriyalos 

The villagers here remember that the 
Near East Foundation carried on work here 
for about 10 years before 1940 when it had 
to be terminated. They well remember the 
members of the staff individually. “The 
progressive farming you see in this village 
is due to the Near East Foundation work 
before the war” said the men at the coffee- 
house. 

There are 250 families with 1,300 people 
here now; the pre-war population was 1,150. 
About 60 of the families are natives; the 
rest are migrants from a village near Ko- 
zani who came down from their mountain 
location in 1913 when the Turks withdrew 
from Western Macedonia. The village was 
not attacked by “andartes,” although three 
or four houses were burned. Forty young 
people from the village joined the guerril- 
las, and 36 of them are still missing. Seven 
(people) were killed when a n.ine planted 
at the train track exploded. 

During the occupation the Germans took 
all of the good oxen from these villagers 
giving them pieces of paper, supposedly 
promises to pay. One of the men reported 
that when his paper was translated, he 
found it to say “Christ is Risen,” (the 
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Greek Easter greeting). Most of the vil- 
lagers could carry on their work during 
the war only about half time; the rest of 
their time was spent in compulsory labor 
on the road and on fortifications which the 
Germans were building at the sea. 

As the interview was getting well started, 
the group was joined by a priest who came 
to Makriyalos in 1940, the year the Near East 
Foundation withdrew. In a sense, however, 
this priest is a trained product of the Near 
East Foundation agriculturists; he had 
been before in Kalohori of Porroia. He car- 
ried a prize letter recognizing his services 
to the improvement of livestock in the Near 
East Foundation community which he took 
care of. Later at his home he showed camera 
pictures of a bull and he now has a grand- 
son of that bull. His present home in this 
village is evidence of his thrift, industrious- 
ness, and his genuine interest in improved 
agriculture. His house is trim, sturdy, and 
attractive; he has planted trees and vines 
around it. The village demonstration cen- 
ter, which the villagers say was built joint- 
ly by the Community and by the Near East 
Foundation in 1932, is now used as a school- 
house and village office. 

The men launched into a long report of 
what they had learned from the agricul- 
turist. They say that they all learned to 
graft, prune and spray their fruit trees. 
They now have fine pear trees grafted from 
the local wild pears. They learned the use 
of fertilizers. Almond trees, now important 
to them, were introduced. They learned to 
sow wheat in rows and now all follow this 
practice. They learned how to select good 
wheat seed from the field; they now con- 
tinue this practice. They learned to prune 
their vines. They remember excursions to 
the Farm Schools at Larissa, Florina and 
Salonica. They still have a community bull 
continuing a program of livestock improve- 
ment. Their present bull is a descendent of 
the one they had before the war. 

Modern poultry houses built during the 
project period are still in use, but no others 
have been constructed. There are still red 
and white chickens in the village dating 
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from the introduction of these breeds by the 
agriculturist. These villagers have always 
used iron plows, but the use of grain drills 
was taught to them. They had started to 
develop vineyards before the project period 
and used their first American vines in 1929, 
but the agriculturist helped them with soil 
calcium tests in getting better root stocks. 
He did not emphasize work on the tobacco 
crop, and now the villagers raise more grain 
and less tobacco. Peas and vetch were also 
introduced, and the villagers wish to con- 
tinue the cultivation of vetch, but they say 
they cannot find vetch seed. 

They remember their organization, The 
Future Farmers of Greece, and they point 
to mature trees planted by that organiza- 
tion. They now have an athletic club, a hold- 
over from their earlier youth organization, 
and they pleaded to have the Near East 
Foundation send some-one to help them 
now with a youth program. 

The sanitary latrines that project work- 
ers showed them how to install are main- 
tained. Asked why the latrines at the school 
were padlocked, the village president says 
this is kept locked except during recess so 
that they will be kept clean for the chil- 
dren. Project workers also helped the people 
of the village install their community water 
system. Since the war and the discovery of 
DDT, malaria is no longer a major problem, 
and the people have nearly forgotten the 
work done in trying to control the mosqui- 
toes before the war. 


When the men were asked about the home 
welfare program, one of them said: “If the 
work done here could be seen we would see 
a very big tower!" Some of the families still 
have their small pharmacy kits and keep 
the most essential things, such as iodine and 
cotton. The men say that their women still 
remember what was taught to them about 
the importance of protein in the diet and 
vitamins in food. Some of the men said that 
they owe their life to what their women 
learned about taking care of sick persons. 

One home visited was close to the former 
Home Welfare Center and is now occupied 
by the daughter of the Priest who served 


Makriyalos during the period of the work. 
She was then a young woman in her teens 
and is now married and has three children. 
She attended regularly the lessons in cook- 
ing, sewing, home nursing and housekeep- 
ing. She now sews for her children and her 
home, which had several rooms, was im- 
maculately clean and orderly. A vegetable 
and flower garden at the side of the house 
gave evidence of the attention and work 
necessary to grow vegetables and flowers. 


In the second home visited, the mother 
told us that her daughter had attended les- 
sons at the Center and that she is still very 
proud of the things learned there. Her 
mother expects her to make a good wife 
when she marries. A good latrine built 
inside this home at that time is still in 
use. We were given hazel nuts at this 
home; these had been introduced by the 
agriculturist. 

In the yards of the last two homes there 
was evidence of three practices which were 
put into effect during the period of the 
work, namely, poultry houses, gardens and 
latrines. The poultry houses and latrines 
were in both cases well kept. The gardens 
had a greater variety of vegetables than 
is usually seen in this area and everything 
was planted in rows. In one garden there 
were tomato plants, beans, lettuce, garlic 
and spinach. In this village the teacher 
showed us the school pharmacy given by 
the Near East Foundation which she had 
recently repainted herself and which still 
contains first aid materials for the school’s 
use. 

Paleon Eleftherohori 

Here there are 120 families, or about 570 
people. Thirty of the families are native, and 
the rest are refugees from Pontos. They have 
an average of 32 stremmas (8 acres) of land 
per family and each farmer has five plots. 
The Near East Foundation home demonstra- 
tion workers from Makriyalos came to this 
village two or three times each week, but had 
no center here, and there has been no work 
since 1940. During the war six or seven 
houses were burned; 50 or 60 work animals 
were requisitioned, and four or five people 
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were killed. They were able to carry on 
some farming during the occupation, but 
also had to do forced labor as did the vil- 
lagers at Makriyalos. They report no “an- 
darte” damage. 

The village president said: “I have trees 
that I grafted, pruned and sprayed because 
the Near East Foundation agriculturist 
taught me how.” The elevation of this vil- 
lage is higher than that of Makriyalos, so 
they do not have nuts, but they have apples, 
quinces and pears domesticated by grafting 
the wild trees. They were taught to care for 
their vineyards and to control vine diseases. 
Their old rotation was corn and wheat and 
fallow. The agriculturist taught them to 
substitute the growth of legumes for the 
fallow period, and introduced broad beans, 
peas and vetch in rotation with cereals. 

The villagers were taught the use of fer- 
tilizers for all crops; they want to use 
fertilizers, but cannot afford now to pay 
the cost. They use row planting rather than 
broadcasting on the sloping lands, but pre- 
fer to broadcast on the plains. They don’t 
recall having been taught anything about 
poultry; their chickens are nearly all dead 
now from Newcastle disease. Before the war 
they had a choice community bull, but they 
neglected their livestock improvement pro- 
gram during and after the occupation. 

The villagers use iron plows. Originally 
they used wooden plows to cover their seed, 
but the agriculturist helped them get har- 
rows to improve this practice. Only 6 or 7 
harrows are left now; the villagers don’t 
use seed drills. 

The home welfare workers during the 
project period held meetings in the school, 
teaching the women care of families and 
homes. One man recalled that his two girls 
attended that course. They had learned how 
to prepare food, how to arrange the table, 
how to be courteous to visitors, how to care 
for the house, how to weigh babies and how 
to feed them better. The man said: “The 
women do remember some of the things they 
learned; some have been forgotten.” It has 
become regular habit to carry on some of 
the improved practices. They still keep their 
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pharmacy cases, but since 1944 many of 
them have been neglected or lost. Some 
sanitation work was done in the village, 
many latrines built are still in use. 

Two of the women present in the group 
interview had had small children when the 
work was being carried on in this village. 
These two women remember how they were 
taught to bathe their children; how to give 
“vendouzes” (they said they had not known 
the practice previously) ; how to take tem- 
perature. Those who stil] have thermometers 
use them for their families. (When asked 
if they found a person with tempera- 
ture what the procedure would be, the an- 
swer was: “Bathe him, give him cups and 
put him in bed”). 

They report that supplementary milk for 
babies is used by some women while others 
continue to nurse their babies until weaned. 
One woman said that they remember how 
to keep themselves clean and healthy and 
that they were taught to do this with the 
facilities a» 1 amount of water they had. 
Some people dry fruits. Pears are dried 
unpeeled in the oven; large ones are cut 
in four pieces and the small ones left whole. 
No sweet preserves are made. 


General Conclusions on Carry-over of Pre- 
war Extension Work 
From the information offered during these 
reconnaissance interviews in five Mace- 
donian villages and abstracted on the fore- 
going pages, it is possible to advance the 
following conclusions: 


1. The villagers remember with enthusi- 
astic approval the educational work in 
agriculture and home welfare done in 
their villages before the war. 


2. Many practices taught before the war 
are now being followed. 


3. Some practices taught before the war 
are not now followed, but the teaching 
is remembered. Further encouragement 
from agriculturists and home improve- 
ment workers now would result in many 
more adoptions. 

4. Practices with obvious direct economic 
results have been adopted more com- 
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pletely than practices with less obvious 
or more indirect results. 


. Adoption of practices has been in propor- 

tion to (a) the intensity and (b) the 
duration of the educational program be- 
fore the war. 


. Some established habits have been 


changed more completely than others. 
Adoption of new practices has been slow- 
est for habits dealing with child care 
and personal and family matters. 


Youth clubs could be formed easily in 
the villages where Future Farmer or- 
ganizations existed previously. 


Where there were youth organizations, 
the present village leaders are the for- 
mer youth leaders. 


. The villagers want and will contribute 


to the support of extension work in both 
agriculture and home improvement. 
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10. The villagers remember their pre-war 
committee work and planning procedure 
and they are ready to resume these ac- 
tivities. 


. The carry-over in adopted practices and 
in attitudes toward education as a basis 
for rural improvement is substantial in 
amount and quality, and far exceeds rea- 
sonable expectations, in view of the in- 
terval of 10 years without work, and 
the catastrophic interruptions of war. 


12. All this implies a tremendous need and 
readiness for extension work in the vil- 
lages of Greece.‘ 


*It must be kept in mind that there are 
thousands of villages in Greece similar to 
these described above. To service them on a 
village basis would require many more ex- 
tension workers than are now available 
and would require the diversion of addi- 
tional funds for the development of such 
work. 
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two processed reports issued by the B.A.E. 
in 1948. Data presented are for periods 
ranging from 1906 to 1948, but pertain 
largely to 1930, 1940, and 1945 and are 
based mainly on census enumerations as 
reported in U. S. Bureau of Census publi- 
cations. Sample surveys by B.A.E. were 
used as a basis for a limited number of 
regional as well as national estimates for 
more recent years. Other estimates and data 
come from the Federal Security Administra- 
tion, American Medical Association, Ameri- 
can Dental Association, and the publishers 
of the magazine, Sales Management. 


The subject matter covered in this report 
includes analyses of population, economic 
status, household facilities, health and 
health services, education and level-of-living 
index data. The plan of analysis is, in gen- 
eral, to present the data in three ways: for 
the nation, for the nine census geographic 
regions, and for counties within regions 
classified into deciles on the basis of 1940 
percentage of rural-farm population. 


In terms of space distributions, major 
emphasis is given the rurality-class intra- 
regional county data. On the basis of the 
suggestions given for using the report, the 
public to which it is primarily addressed 
includes the “teacher, county or home agent, 
clergyman, county official, farmer, worker, 
or businessman,” especially interested in his 
own county of residence. Such readers are 
directed to the Appendix where a total of 
4,074 counties (including D. C. and Yellow- 
stone Park in Wyoming) are presented by 
states, by rurality class, in alphabetical 
order. Only one of the 18 tables presents 
data by states. Five of the six figures show 
the relationships between rurality and se- 
lected level of living items at different 
periods ranging from 1929 to 1946. 

So much for a description of the bulletin. 
Appraisal will be taken up in terms of two 
contrasting reading publics: the lay person 
who probably takes accuracy of data, valid- 
ity of method, ete. for granted, but is espe- 
cially interested in some particular county, 
and the professional person who may share 
the lay person's particularistic interests, 
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but is also concerned with questions of 
validity of method and soundness of inter- 
pretations. 

Both lay and professional readers will 
doubtless find this report interesting and 
valuable in text, figure and tabular data, 
especially for the broad picture it gives of 
changes—generally improvermments—in the 
level of living of rural people in recent 
years. But the lay reader who attempts to 
use the report in the manner suggested, i.e., 
to follow up his particular county, would 
find the going easier if a few changes were 
made. First, Fig. 1, the U. S. map giving 
percentage of rural farm population, 1940, 
should show the names and boundaries of 
the census regions which are so largely 
employed in the tabular data. Second, the 
Appendix should identify for each state the 
census region of which it is a part. Third, 
tables giving regional data for rurality 
deciles should present the numbers of coun- 
ties by rurality class. This would give the 
reader a ready reminder of how many coun- 
ties are included in the particular cell fig- 
ures he is interested in. Since the county 
frequencies range from 1 to 193, such a re- 
minder would not seem amiss. 

The professional reader will readily recog- 
nize some of the difficulties the authors 
were up against, particularly the scarcity 
of authentic and strictly comparable data 
at different points in time dealing with 
significant level of living items. He may 
less readily note that the method employed 
probably exaggerates the absolute change in 
level of living characterizing farm families 
at successive points in time. The independ- 
ent variable in much of the analysis is the 
individual county classified into 10 percent 
class intervals “according to percentage of 
rural farm population in 1940” (italics add- 
ed). We know that increasing urbanization is 
one of the most persistent fundamentally 
significant trends characterizing American 
culture. An unknown but probably signifi- 
cant number of counties, therefore, if classi- 
fied in 1930 and 1950 as they were for 1940, 
would probably shift one or more class-in- 
tervals in the direction of lower rurality. In 
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general the data of the report show changes 
of level to be in a direction more closely 
approximating that of the low-rurality end 
of the scale. But how much of the apparent 
change is due to actual improvement of 
farm family level of living, and how much 
is due to a concomitant increase in number 
of non-farm families, or changes in their 
level of living, cannot be directly observed 
from these data. 

Apart from this basic limitation the in- 
terpretations presented in the text seem 
generally fully warranted by the data. One 
possible exception is the statement that 
“Years of school completed for persons 25 
years old and over is closely related to ru- 
rality. The relation is negative, which means 
that counties with relatively high percent- 
ages of the population that had completed 5 
or more years of school tend to be the least 
rural counties.” (Page 46.) The attributed 
“closeness” of relationship seems rather 
limited in view of the fact that the per- 
centage of persons 25 years old and over 
who have completed 5 or more years of 
school is 85.1 for the entire U. S., and 
ranges from a low of 68.7 for the “90% and 
over” rurality class to only 87.1 for the 
“under 10%” rurality class. The absolute 
range within census regions is from 63.4 
(South Atlantic) in the 80-89% rurality 
class to 97.4 (West North Central) in the 
“90 and over” rurality class. These data, 
thus, seem to suggest not so much a close 
relationship as a greater variability among 
rural than among urban classes of counties 
with respect to the phenomena in question. 

In conclusion the reviewer wishes to call 
attention to an instance of dramatic change 
which illustrates a general point. In Table 
10, page 42, for the West North Central 
rurality class of “90% and over,” between 
1937 and 1946, births attended by physicians 
in hospitals changes from zero to 100 per- 
cent. Similar but less extreme ch nges ap- 
pear elsewhere. Such data remind us of the 
need for continuing the type of intensive 
on-the-spot local county studies which the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare had earlier been emphasizing. 


Without thorough-going continuing local 
studies to complement the national and re- 
gional statistical analyses, we are bound to 
be lacking in a real understanding of what 
is actually going on in the field of farm 
family levels and standards of living. 
Epcar A, SCHULER. 

Wayne University. 


Rural Communities and Organizations: A 
Study of Group Life in Ellis County, 
Kansas. A. H. Anderson and Randall C. 
Hill. Manhattan, Kansas: Department 
of Agricultural Economics, Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Circular 
143, 1948. 51 pp. 

On the Edge of the Black Waxy: A Cultural 
Survey of Beil County, Texas. Oscar 
Lewis. St. Louis: Washington University 
Studies, New Series, Social and Philo- 
sophical Sciences, No. 7, 1948. xvi, 110 


Pp. 

Rural Social Organization in Litchfield 
County, Connecticut. Henry W. Riecken, 
Jr. and Nathan L. Whetten. Storrs, Con- 
necticut: Storrs Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Bulletin 261, May 1948. 138 pp. 

Rural Communities and Organizations: A 
Study of Group Life in Wells County, 
North Dakota. A. H. Anderson and Glen 
N. Vergeront. Fargo, North Dakota: 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 
351, June 1948. 80 pp. 

Rural Social Organization, Goodhue County. 
Frank D. Alexander and Lowry Nelson. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulle- 
tin 401, 1949. 85 pp. 

Rural Social Organization of Frederick 
County, Maryland. §. Earl Grigsby and 
Haroid Hoffsommer. College Park: Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Bulletin A651, March 1949. 
115 pp. 

Rural Organization in Process: A Case 
Study of Hamilton County, lowa. Paul J. 
Jehlik and Ray E. Wakeley. Ames: Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechan- 
ic Arts, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
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tion, Research Bulletin 365, September 

1949. 122-199 pp. 

The seven bulletins reviewed here are a 
product of the series of studies the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics initiated in July, 
1944. The project, as it was originally con- 
ceived, was to be a sociological study of 
the cultures and social activities of the 
peoples in 71 counties selected for their 
representativeness in each of the major 
type-of-farming regions in the United 
States. The study was changed materially 
later for reasons that are rather obscure, 
but what information there is available to 
this reviewer leads him to infer they were 
political in origin and nature (See Charles 
M. Hardin, “The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics Under Fire: A Study in Valua- 
tion Conflicts,” Journal of Farm Economics, 
August, 1946, Vol. 28, pp. 635-668). After 
alteration the project became a study of 24 
counties. 

Its focus was “(a) to analyze the types of 
groups in which rural people are organized 
and the patterns of group relationships 
through which they participate in local and 
nonlocal programs and services, (b) to 
analyze the ways in which agencies relate 
themselves and their programs to these 
types of organizations and patterns of 
group relationships, (c) to provide a com- 
parison by types of farming areas, of 
trends in different types of organiza- 
formal and informal, local and non- 
local, ete., and (d) to interpret the findings 
for farm people and for action and educa- 
tional agencies.” 

A general outline was furnished the so- 
ciologists and anthropologists responsible 
for the study of each county. They were 
further directed to report their data in 
terms of the following major types of or- 
ganizations: “locality groupings, formally 
organized groups, informal groups and oth- 
er informal relationships, agencies, institu- 
tionalized organizations, and the county as 
a unit of organization.” 

The twenty-four counties studied un- 
der the revised and limited project were 
considered by the Bureau of Agricultural 
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Economics to be representative of the eight 
farming regions in the country: Dairy, Corn 
Belt, Wheat, Range-Livestock, Cotton Belt, 
General and Self-sufficing, Western Spe- 
cialty and Residual. 

The field work on each county apparently 
ranged from about three to eight months. 
During this time the field worker collected 
data in the county to fill in the outline 
furnished him by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. The quality of the field 
work varied with the different workers; 
likewise, the amount and types of data, 
within the limits of the outline collected, 
varied with the interests of the different 
workers. The result is diversity in unity. 
This becomes clear to the reader as he com- 
pares one report with another. 

This reviewer is of the opinion that the 
original study was well formulated theoret- 
ically, and if the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics had been able to have carried 
it out as planned a distinct contribution 
would have been made to the funded knowl- 
edge of the socia! sciences. However, as the 
project was actually carried out he does 
not think it contributed anything to the 
present body of theory in the social sciences. 
He furthermore cannot see that it is going 
to be of material value to “Action and Edu- 
cational Agencies.” This is not to casti- 
gate the men who worked on the several 
reports. As scientists they were given a 
directive that did not allow them to fune- 
tion as scientists, or they did not make the 
necessary effort. At any rate, each and all 
of the bulletins reviewed here leave much 
to be desired as scientific monographs. With 
the limitations imposed on the writers it is 
difficult to see how they could be any- 
thing other than what they are—more rou- 
tine reports. 

Avucust B. HOLLINGSHEAD. 
Yale University. 


The First Hundred Years are the Hardest. 
Robert L. McNamara. Columbia: Uni- 
versity of Missouri Bulletin 14, May 
1950. 8 pp. 

Eleven Million Garndparents. Robert L. 
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McNamara. Columbia: University of 
Missouri Bulletin 26, September 1950. 12 
Pp. 

Personal and Social Adjustments of 49 Re- 
tired Rural Men. A’Delbert P. Samson 
and William G. Mather. State College: 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Progress Report 19, January 
1950. 16 pp. 

Farmers Receiving Old Age Assistance in 
Pennsylvania. William G. Mather. State 
College: Pennsylvania Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Bulletin 521, February 
1950. 10 pp. 

Not many years ago rural sociologists 
were publishing bulletins and articles on 
rural youth. Today, and most likely in the 
future, more and more research will be 
concerned with the problems of old age and 
retirement. Not only does the rural popula- 
tion have its share of senior citizens but re- 
tirement poses some special problems for 
farm people. 

A series of popular bulletins on health 
published by the University of Missouri con- 
tains two issues devoted to the problems of 
an aging population. Although these are 
written for the people of Missouri, the is- 
sues presented and the questions raised of- 
fer a challenge to researchers in all parts 
of the United States. In the first bulletin, 
McNamara covers the demographic basis 
for the emerging problem of old age; in 
the second he indicates some of the social, 
economic, political and health effects of an 
aging population. Both are written and il- 
lustrated so well that they should appeal 
to a very wide audience. 

The bulletin written by Samson and 
Mather is specifically labelled a progress 
report. It covers the preliminary findings of 
a survey of 49 men who have retired and 
live in Wayne County, Pennsylvania. On the 
basis of this research experience a more 
comprehensive analysis of the topic is being 
planned. A large number of tentative re- 
sults are mentioned, including material on 
causes of retirement, personal problems in 
retirement, the role of: the community, the 
activities of retired men, and their plans 
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for the future. Much of the analysis turns 
on an adjustment test which admittedly 
must be refined. The development and 
standardization of this research tool would 
be of great help to other researchers who 
are beginning work in this field. 

In 1946 there were 198 recipients of old 
age assistance in 13 farm counties in Penn- 
sylvania who had been farmers for at least 
14 years during the latter part of their 
lives. Regular visitors employed by the 
Department of Public Assistance secured in- 
formation from each of these for Professor 
Mather at Pennsylvania State College. 
(This source of primary data is relatively 
new and one which Professor Mather might 
well describe to us in “Research Notes.”) 
The most important factors that made these 
farmers turn to public charity in their 
old age were (1) small scale of operation, 
(2) ill health and accidents (always a so- 
cially acceptable reason), (3) lack of school- 
ing, and (4) large size of families. A num- 
ber of other factors were considered but 
apparently showed no clearcut relation to 
dependency. Studies such as these are 
gradually adding to our knowledge of a 
subject which seems destined to loom in- 
creasingly important in our research pro- 
grams. 

Water C. McKAIN, JR. 
University of Connecticut. 


The Values in Rural Living—Part V. The 
Opinions of University Students. W. A. 
Anderson. Ithaca: Cornell Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Memoir 302, 1950. 

The Values in Rural Living—Part VI. How 
to Use the Rural Living Opinion Scale 
(Short Form). W. A. Anderson. Ithaca: 
Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Rural Sociology Publication 23, April 
1950. 9 pp. 

In the March, 1950, issue, Neal Gross 
gave a competent review of the work we 
had published up to that time on the Values 
in Rural Living. This is the first critical 
review published in our journal about re- 
search rural sociologists are doing. The 
bulletin section has been one in which bul- 
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letins are listed and some indications given 
of content. Little critical evaluation is at- 
tempted. I hope that occasionally research 
projects will be reviewed as Gross has our 
Values studies. 

He raises several questions about the 
methods in the construction of our scale. 
We were conscious of these. Our Memoir 
302 and our department publication 23 have 
recognized them. I shall indicate what we 
have done in these final studies relative to 
these questions. 

We applied our 140 item scale to a sample 
of 207 men and 141 women who are students 
in our Colleges of Agriculture and Home 
Economics. These data are the basis of 
Memoir 302. The 80 opinions in our short 
seale are included in the 140 opinions. We 
therefore obtained reactions to the two 
scales from these students. Memoir 302 tells 
what they think of living and working in 
the rural areas. I shall not detail this. Here 
I deal only with methodological problems 
since Gross’ review emphasized methodology. 
The second publication is a “How to do it” 
bulletin and is self-explanatory. 

Gross properly says that to change posi- 
tive statements that give a significant scale 
value difference to negative statements and 
assume that they will show significant scale 
value differences and support internal con- 
sistency, must be questioned. 

We changed 11 positive to 11 negative 
opinions in the construction of our scale. 

When we obtained the reactions of our 
college students to the revised 140 item 
scale, we computed scale value differences 
for each of the opinions that we had made 
negative, using the highest and lowest 20 
percent of the men and of the women, to 
see if these opinions in negative form gave 
as good results as in positive form. In no 
instance for the eight different groupings 
into which these students were subdivided 
did we obtain scale value differences of less 
than 1.5 and all of their critical ratios show- 
ed these differences to be statistically sig- 
rificant. 

Gross says Kelley had shown that the 
“best” high and low categories are the high 
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and low 27% categories. Several other sta- 
tisticians working with internal consistency 
have shown satisfactory results with small- 
er proportions. The proportion of high and 
low categories to be used cannot be a fixed 
proportion. Size and nature of sample have 
a bearing on this. Ten percent of the high 
and ten percent of the low categories in a 
sample of 1,000 that is the whole universe 
is probably more reliable than 27% of small 
samples of larger universes. In our short 
form 80 item scale, only five of the eleven 
opinions that were changed from positive to 
negative form are used, so that six of those 
changed are not included in the short form 
at all. 

Gross also questions some of our evidence 
of reliability and validity. He gives the im- 
pression that reliability can only be deter- 
mined by “test-retest” or “split-half” meth- 
ods. In a completed scale split-half methods 
can be used. Test-retest is often impossible 
because you cannot go back to the same 
sample. It does not exist long enough. That 
was the case with us. We could not retest 
the same high school students, the same 
college students, or even the same rural resi- 


‘dents. We have used samples from these 


same universes and compared results. Com- 
parison indicates consistency in response to 
the scales from similar groups. As McCor- 
mick has said in discussing reliability, 
“Probably the best that can be done is to 
apply the schedule to two random samples 
from the same universe of informants, and 
compare the results.”" We applied the split- 
half method in this last study of college stu- 
dents to their reactions to our short form 
scale. The coefficients corrected by the 
Spearman-Brown formula ranged, for the 
eight groupings, between .70 and .89 for 
each of the ten parts. 

We went one step further. We computed 
the average deviations of the scores of the 
positive items and the negative items for 
each of these 10 parts. The average devia- 
tions ranged from 2.1 to 2.9. This means 

"McCormick, T. C., Elementary Social 
— New York: McGraw-Hill, 1941. 
p. 43. 
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that the average difference in the scores of 
the four positive items and the four nega- 
tive items of each of the 10 parts varied on 
the average by not more than three for any 
of the eight groups. The differences in the 
scores could theoretically have been as 
much as 16. The responses to the positive 
and negative items were closely similar. 
The distributions of these differences are 
also interesting. Here we can only give 
those for the total 207 men and 141 women. 
For the men, 15 percent of the scores were 
identical, 29 percent only one number apart, 
21 percent two apart, 15 percent three 
apart, 10 percent four apart, and 10 per- 
cent five or more apart. No scores of the 
positive and negative items for the men 
were more than eight apart and in only 
two cases. For the 141 women, 13 percent 
of the scores were identical, 25 percent 
only one number apart, 20 percent two 
apart, 15 percent three apart, 12 percent 
four apart, and 15 percent five or more 
apart. The differences in the scores of these 
positive and negative items were slightly 
larger for the women than the men. But 


with 65 percent of the scores of the men 
and 58 percent of the scores of the women 
being no more than two apart, and only 10 
and 15 percent being as many as five apart, 
the similarity in scoring each half is clear. 

What one can learn of what our samples 
think of the values in rural living are not 
described here. Memoir 302 gives the pro- 
portions of the college students responding 
favorably and unfavorably to each of the 
80 scale items. Quite apart from the scaling 
results, this information is helpful. 

Use of the short scale by high school 
guidance personnel in New York State has 
elicited some favorable comment. “Our 
agriculture and home economics teachers 
have studied the results carefully. We 
found help in guiding some students not to 
leave the rural areas due to their favorable 
opinions of rural living, others to choose 
otherwise,” is just one comment. 

We hope rural sociologists will test this 
scale in research and class activities. This 
will help in its final development. 

W. A. ANDERSON. 
Cornell University. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Edited by Otis Durant Duncan 


Brazilian Culture, An Introduction to the 
Study of Culture in Brazil. By Fer- 
nando de Azevedo. (Translated by Wil- 
liam Rex Crawford.) New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. xxix 
+ 6562. $12.60. 

The translator and the publisher have 
done American scholarship a great service 
by making this monumental work available 
in English. Fernando de Azevedo is one of 
Brazil's leading scholars, and, as a perusal 
of Brazilian Culture will indicate, his name 
deserves to rank with the best in other parts 
of the Americas. But his reputation does 
not rest on .Ais volume alone. Long before 
he was designated to prepare this “Intro- 
duction” to Brazil’s 1940 Census his writ- 
ings in the fields of education and sociology 
had gained him a secure place in that coun- 
try’s hall of fame. 

An understanding of Azevedo’s concept 
of culture is essential) for one who would 
gain an accurate impression of the nature of 
the book. He explains and then rejects, for 
his purposes, the one in vogue among Ameri- 
can sociologists and anthropologists, which 
holds that culture is practically synony- 
mous with the man-made environment. In 
turn he favors that set forth by Alexander 
Humbolt, and states: “With Humbolt, we 
understand by culture that moral, intellect- 
ual, and artistic state ‘in which men have 
managed to rise above simple considera- 
tions of social utility and have achieved the 
disinterested study of the sciences and 
arts.’” (p. 7.) In his own words the con- 
cept is explained as follows: “Culture, then, 
in this restricted sense, and in all its mani- 
festations, philosophical and scientific, ar- 
tistic and literary, being a work of creation, 
criticism and improvement, as well as of 
diffusion and realization of ideals and spirit- 
ual values, constitutes the noblest and most 
fecund function of society, the highest 
and purest expression of civilization.” (p. 8.) 

If one has this concept of culture in mind, 


a perusal of the Table of Contents gives an 
adequate idea of the scope of the volume. 
Besides the Introduction, which analyzes 
concepts of culture at length, and sets forth 
the one used by Azevedo himself, the book 
consists of three substantial parts each sub- 
divided into five chapters. The first of these, 
“Factors of Culture,” is devoted to the fol- 
lowing subjects: Land and Race, The Work 
of Man, The Development of Urban Life, 
Social and Political Evolution, and The Psy- 
chology of the Brazilian People. Part II 
carries the simple title “Culture,” and as 
might be anticipated, ita tengthy chapters 
are headed: Religious Institutions and Be- 
liefs, The Intellectual Life—The Liberal 
Professions, Literary Life, Science, and 
Art. Part LII is concerned with “The Trans- 
mission of Culture.” In it the chapters are 
entitled: The Significance of Colonial Edu- 
cation, The Origins of Scholastic Institu- 
tions, Decentralization and the Dual Sys- 
tem, The Reform and Unification of the 
Educational System, and General Education 
and Various Types of Special Education. 

Unless one himself has attempted the 
arduous work of translation, it is impossible 
to appreciate the labor involved in the task 
Crawford has completed with such distinc- 
tion. Naturally, there will be criticisms of 
the manner in which certain thoughts and 
phrases are rendered into English. (I, my- 
self, for example, do not like to see Insti- 
tucdes Escolares translated as Scholastic 
Institutions.) But it is humanly impossible 
to achieve perfection in this field, and on 
the whole the translation seems to be ac- 
curate and the English equivalents well 
chosen. 

Brazilian Culture is a must for every ref- 
erence library, and among its most constant 
readers should be the rural sociologists of 
the United States. For one genuinely in- 
terested in rural society, a knowledge of the 
tremendous ultra-rural or sub-rural coun- 
try of Brazil is indispensable, and very few 
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are the books which can rival Azevedo’s as 
sources of comprehensive tested information 
about the giant of the Southern Hemisphere. 


The most notable feature of the book is 
the abundance of magnificent illustrations. 
They number 418. In most cases each of 
them fills the whole of an ample page. The 
photographs and other visual materials 
have been well selected to illustrate every 
aspect of the complex theme, and they have 
been reproduced in a splendid manner. Truly 
the Macmillan product rivals the original 
Brazilian work in being an Edigdo de Luxo! 

T. Lynn SMITA. 
University of Florida. 


Die Soziale Frage in der Landwirtschaft. 
By Von Univ.-Prof. Dr. Hans Bayer. 
Innsbruck: Von der Landes-Landwirt- 
schafts-kammer Fiir Tirol, 1949. Pp. 
114. 9-8, 

This is the report of an agricultural con- 
ference called together by the Agricultural 
Congress of Tirol. Discussions by experts 
from various fields from Austria, Switzer- 
land, and Germany concerned with the prob- 
lems of agricultural credit, public health, 
and rural life were held. These problems and 
agricultural population, housing, agricul- 
tural labor, marketing, land reforms and 
other problems in Germany and Austria 
were discussed. Both sociological and eco- 
nomic considerations are employed and the 
conference to a certain extent indicates a 
rebirth of pre-Nazi liberal thinking. The 
influence of the so-called Marshall plan 
is considered. 

CHARLES P. Loomis. 

Michigan State College. 


Westward Expansion. By Ray Allen Billing- 
ton with the collaboration of James 
Blaine Hedges. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1949. Pp. xiii + 873. 
$8.50. 

Billington of Northwestern and Hedges 
of Brown present here a definitive study of 
the frontiers in the settlement of America 
thus seeking to carry out the plans of the 
late F. J. Turner who is generally credited 
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with being the father of the marginal 

hypothesis concerning our character. Nine 

chapters covering the period between 1492 

and 1783 concern the colonial days. Ten 

deal with the trans-Appalachian frontier, 
and sixteen with the trans-Mississippi epi- 
sodes. The remaining two chapters deal 
with the agrarian revolt of populist days 
and a summary of the frontier heritage. Of 
immense importance to the work is a seven- 
ty-eight page bibliographical note and evalu- 
ation of available sources by chapters and 
themes so that the sociologist who uses the 
work will find it an invaluable handbook. 
The book is just what it claims to be. 
That is both its strength and weakness. To 
the extent that it is necessary to under- 
stand the frontier in American life, here 
it is in the best of modern American his- 
torical thought. To the extent that many 
things may explain America, including re- 
freshment of our heritage by renewed con- 
tact with the European tradition through 

immigration; the presence of the Negro, a 

non-European; the absence of ancient pro- 

vincial organizations of the high cultured 
group on the soil previously; and so on, 
this work has to be supplemented by other 
studies. In spite of the limits of a study 
trying to embrace all the data essential to 
one developmental hypothesis alone, never- 
theless the work is a must for the rural 
sociological specialist. 

CaRLE C. ZIMMERMAN, 

Harvard University. 

Historical Statistics of the United States 
1789-1945. By J.C. Capt, Dir. (Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce). Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1949. Pp. viii + 363. 
$2.50 (Supt. of Docs.) 

Yearbook of Food and Agricultural Statis- 
tics, Vol I, Production 1948. By N. E. 
Dodd, Dir. Gen. Washington: Food 
and Agricultural Organization of the 
United Nations, 1949. Pp. xviii + 285. 
$3.50 (paper). 

This historical supplement to the Statist- 
ical Abstract of the United States contains 
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3,000 statistical time series which covers 
most of the period from 1789 to 1945. Ac- 
cording to the introduction the volume is 
designed to serve two immediate needs. 
First, to bring together in a convenient form 
historical series of wide general interest; 
and second, to provide a brief but concise 
guide to the many types of historical data 
available and to explain where further data 
can be obtained. The data presented in this 
report is that compiled largely from ma- 
terials in the various federal agencies in ad- 
dition to a few other sources. 

The bureau recognizes that this is a pre- 
liminary report and that in future addi- 
tions certain desirable changes will be made. 
They plan on giving a more detailed report 
on lapsed series which should give a more 
significant light on early American history. 
Most sociologists will find this a very use- 
ful volume since much social data are re- 
ported for a long period of series in a very 
compact form. It is the type of book which 
should be on the shelf of every rural so- 
ciologist in particular, and for other social 
scientists interested in time series analysis. 


The 1948 report of the Yearbook of Food 
and Agricultural Statistics Volume I1—-Pro- 
duction, is the second volume of a series is- 
sued by F.A.O. Like the 1947 volume it 
continues the statistical series on crop and 
livestock production formerly reported by 
the International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. The data are given primarily for the 
periods, 1934-1938 average, 1946, 1947. The 
1948 addition has one very valuable added 
series of data namely the population of 
the various countries reported. Sociologists 
will find this a particularly useful addi- 
tion since 1947 estimates of population are 
given, as well as the number of persons en- 
gaged in agricultural occupations. The re- 
port has particular use to those wanting 
desirable statistics on the major countries 
of the world. It is a very valuable addi- 
tion to any social scientist’s library and 
should be a must for those engaged in any 
type of research. 

Doucias G. MARSHALL. 
University of Minnesota. 
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Supervisions of Group Work and Recreation. 
By Henry 8. Dimock and Harleigh B. 
Trecker. New York: Anniversary 
Press, 1949. Pp. xv + 280. $4.50. 

This report on supervisory practices is 
offered for professional social workers and 
volunteers but it nevertheless contains in- 
formation useful to rural sociologists, par- 
ticularly those who have responsibilities in 
extension. 

The materials upon which the report is 
based originated in urban agencies of in- 
formal education and recreation and from 
students in group work and supervision 
classes at George Williams College and the 
University of Southern California. Infor- 
mation on supervisory practices was secur- 
ed by a survey of 150 supervisors of Boys 
Clubs, Girl Scouts, public recreation, set- 
tlements, and Y.M.C.A.’s The schedule used 
is not reproduced in the book nor is the 
method of study presented in any detail. 
These are omissions that detract consider- 
ably from the practical uses to which the 
report may be put. 

Despite these shortcomings, the book is 
well-written and beginning with the fifth 
chapter, excellent materials are presented 
on selection and recruitment of volunteer 
leaders, orientation and appraisal of work- 
ers on the job, the conduct of supervisors’ 
conferences, maintenance of records, and 
planning and evaluation of programs. Ex- 
tension workers who conduct summer camps 
and group activities generally should be 
able to make good use of the authors rating 
seale for evaluation of group leaders. 

The authors point out that materials on 
supervision have not kept pace with the 
rapid growth of agencies in informal edu- 
cation and recreation. This book is an im- 
portant step toward building a needed sys- 
tematic body of knowledge to guide pro- 
fessional workers in their supervisory re- 
sponsibilities. 

The volume is well documented and each 
of the sixteen chapters is followed by a list 
of selected references. 

Ropert L. MCNAMARA. 

University of Missouri. 
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Passing of the Mill Village: Revolution in 
a Southern Inetitution. By Harriet L. 
Herring. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1949. Pp. vii + 
137. $3.00. 

If you want a report of social research 
that is as interesting as a proletarian novel 
try this one. Nevertheless, as a whole, Miss 
Herring balances her story with successful 
objectivity and the appendix gives study 
method and notes, many sales figures, and 
an index. 

Sales of these villages began during the 
depression and sometimes they provided the 
only capital the mill could get with which to 
keep going. They virtually ceased during 
the war when housing was a prime attrac- 
tion for workers, but were resumed after- 
ward. By wartime, 25 firms had sold some 
60 villages of 7,000 houses. Since then, 31 
villages of 5,000 houses have been sold. 

Southern mill villages have been a con- 
troversial subject for decades. The matter 
was and still is complex. “The conditions 
which created the southern cotton mill vil- 
lage—made it first a prime necessity and 
then a desirable adjunct and finally a sort 
of bad habit—have changed. Southern mill 
men know they are operating in a different 
day from their predecessors: the economic 
situation, the educational status of workers, 
laws affecting industrial relations and 
wages, the possibility or actuality of union- 
ism—all of these make a new setting. Many 
of them are adapting their policies to the 
new day.” 

Expansion of unionism was perhaps the 
strongest influence leading to sales, as in 
earlier years the endeavor to keep unionism 
out of the South was perhaps the strongest 
reason among owners for maintenance, as 
the villages were private property under 
management discipline. But: “Legislation 
protecting unionization efforts wiped out 
the most strategic of its controls.” 

Sales, often announced too suddenly, are 
usually conducted with too much speed and 
with too little choice, so that shock and dis- 
trust are often engendered. If the manage- 
ment carries out the sales the conditions are 
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usually better for the employees than when 
sales agents handle them. Regardless of 
shock, the new home owners usually im- 
mediately begin improvements or changes. 
Research after a passage of time seems to 
disclose workers’ satisfaction with home 
ownership, better integration with surround- 
ing activities and communities, better sense 
of citizenship. Mill owners vary in their 
beliefs as to whether the sales have been 
for the best; superintendents and foremen 
usually deplore the resulting independence 
among the workers. 

Incisive statements and paragraphs press 
hard for quotation. Read and see. 

CAROLINE B. SHERMAN. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Rebuilding Rural America: New Designs 
for Community Life. By Earle Hitch. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 
Pp. xiv + 273. $3.50. 


Communities for Better Living: Citizen 
Achievement in Organization, Design 
and Development. By James Dahir. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 
Pp. viii + 321. $4.00. 


Taken together, these two readable books 
serve as a mid-century “yearbook” for 
community development programs in the 
United States. Comparable reports could 
well be published at regular intervals. They 
supply information and viewpoints that 
both the non-professional community work- 
er and the social scientist will find chal- 
lenging and suggestive with reference to 
how we can strengthen our democratic 
foundations. 

Earle Hitch focuses attention on the 
need for “rural communities capable of 
supporting more self employments, new in- 
dustries, and a desirable environment for 
living.” James Dahir deals mainly with 
urban community programs for improving 
the local physical environment. Each has 
shown by the wide range of experiences 
cited and the extensive bibliography pre- 
sented that he has utilized most of the 
materials available in related published re- 
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ports. These have been digested and in- 
tegrated in creditable journalistic style. 
Rebuilding Rural America is addressed 
particularly to “Country Preachers, who are 
shaping the rural church for partnership 
in the task of community rescue.” The 
need for “rescue” is related to the fact that 
“self-sufficiency and rural vigor are shrink- 
ing” while efficient farming and urban in- 
dustrialization “benefits those who are able 
to engage in it, but it narrows rather than 
expands rural earning opportunities.” 


“Two major approaches to solutions” are 
reviewed in Part II. Twelve chapters pre- 
sent brief reports of (1) demonstrations, 
while seven chapters tell of (2) educational 
programs, many of which are sponsored by 
church groups. Part IV, with ten brief chap- 
ters on “general influences on the commu- 
nity outlook” strongly reflects the philos- 
ophy of the crusader stated at the beginning 
of the book. 


Communities for Better Living makes a 
strong case for community councils; tells 
about housing and residential area develop- 
ments in selected urban centers; cites con- 
tributions that have been made to rural 
community development in Ohio, Arkansas, 
New York, Oklahoma, Kentucky, Georgia, 
Alabama, and California, and presents re- 
ports indicating new approaches to com- 
munity development. 

Social scientists will find both of these 
books lacking in original research findings 
and critical analysis. Their authors mini- 
mize the “social organization fabric” of 
democracy, and largely overlook the inter- 
play of world forces, national agricultural 
programs, and the less dramatic types of 
neighborhood and community cooperation, 
in local situations, which contribute to de- 
sirable social change. On the other hand, 
few would challenge the fact that on the 
“community front” we are losing ground 
faster than we are gaining: at least, too 
little is being done. Challenging “yearbooks” 
of this type serve a useful purpose by em- 
phasizing community action. 

W. H. Stacy. 
Iowa State College. 
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Rural Baroda. By the Government of Bar- 
oda. Bombay: The Indian Society of 
Agricultural Economics, 1949. Pp. vii + 
119 (apply). 

This is a study showing the attempts 
made by the State to improve the standard 
of living of the rural masses, and of agri- 
culture, the main occupation and also the 
means of subsistence of the masses. It dis- 
cusses the liberal policy of public educa- 
tion, and the introduction of social legis- 
lation in which Baroda is far advanced. The 
rural economy aims (1) to develop the re- 
sources, and (2) to improve living stand- 
ards, in both of which matters the initiative 
has been taken largely by the State, al- 
though without non-official cooperation even 
efficient government can do little. 

Orts DuRANT DUNCAN. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and 

Mechanical College. 


Regional Research Cooperation. By Harold 
Hoffsommer. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1949. Pp. 
ix + 136. $2.50. 

In this book the director of a significant 
regional research project tells why it was 
launched and how it was carried through. 
The clear delineation and documentation 
of the “how” of the undertaking makes the 
book a useful manual for any interested 
group of researchers, agricultural or gen- 
eral. The problem of officing, staffing, dis- 
bursing funds, defining objectives, outlin- 
ing procedures and coordinating effort are 
all dealt with informatively. 


Without an obvious effort in that direc- 
tion or the use of propaganda methods, the 
book makes a strong case for a regional 
as distinct from a state approach to the 
study of certain types of problems. Atten- 
tion is directed to the fact that funds are 
reserved in some instances for financing 
regional research. It, therefore, behooves 
researchers identified with institutions of 
more limited jurisdiction to learn how to 
join hands across state borders and work 
together. But the reader is well convinced 
that a better job of research is likely to be 
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done when specialists from different insti- 
tutions mingle their ideas and pool their 
experiences. Furthermore, the findings and 
conclusions of the representatives of sever- 
al institutions are likely to carry more 
weight and have wider application and ac- 
ceptance than would be the case if separate 
approaches were made. Comparability of 
data is important, also. The assertion ap- 
pears to be well sustained that “regional 
clearance in the use of terms” is important. 

The particular project discussed was a 
study of the relation between the land ten- 
ure status of farm families and their eco- 
nomic and social performance. The States 
represented by the heads of departments of 
agricultural economics and rural sociology 
in the respective agricultural colleges were 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa and Texas. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, the General Educational Board 
and the Farm Foundation were also par- 
ticipants. 

Titles of the book’s seven chapters are: 
(1) Objectives of the Regional Research 
Project; (2) Project Working Plan; (3) 
Collecting the Data; (4) Processing the 
Data; (5) Writing the Report; (6) Admin- 
istrative Arrangements; (7) Concluding 
Statement. 

The appendix contained specimen codes 
used in tabulating schedules and reports. It 
also lists by States “Materials Developed in 
Connection with the Regional Land Tenure 
Project.” Aside from the regional report 
itself, now published in book form under 
the title “The Social and Economic Sig- 
nificance of Land Tenure in the Southwest- 
ern States” several states have issued bul- 
letins or written articles based at least in 
part on the data cooperatively developed. 
Master’s and doctor’s degree theses have also 
been based upon it. 

PauL V. Maris. 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


The People of Tennessee. A Study of Popu- 


lation Trends. By John Ballenger 
Knox. Knoxville: The University of 


Tennessee Press, 1949. Pp. xvi + 191. 
$3.00. 

This is one of the first of a group of 
projects underway at the recently estab- 
lished Bureau for Sociological Research of 
the University of Tennessee. It sets a high 
standard for forthcoming studies which 
will deal primarily with the State and the 
Southern Region. 

The present work is not aimed at the 
specialist but rather at administrators and 
interested citizens—particularly at business 
men, school officials, county agents, welfare 
supervisors, and leaders in voluntary asso- 
ciations. It fulfills its main purpose ad- 
mirably, providing a wealth of basic infor- 
mation directly applicable to the planning 
of various community enterprises. More- 
over, the trained demographer will find it 
valuable for his comparative studies. 

The bork is divided into four main parts. 
Part One, “Who They Are,” describes the 
origin, growth and composition of the Ten- 
nessee population. Historical phases are 
handled succinctly without irrelevant de- 
tail. Part Two, “Where They Are,” pre- 
sents data on rural and urban trends, the 
three principal regions of the State, and 
migrations. There is also a brief but il- 
luminating chapter (by William E. Cole) 
on the Tennessee Valley Area. Some stu- 
dents will wish that the regional analyses 
and comparisons, excellent as far as they 
go, had been carried further. Part Three, 
“How They Are,” is chiefly concerned with 
marital status, birth rates, and morbidity 
and mortality rates. Trends in industriali- 
zation, occupational composition, educational 
status, and unemployment are covered in 
“What They Do,” the fourth main section. 
Strong features of the treatment are lucid- 
ity and simplicity of exposition without 
sacrifice of technical essentials, the pro- 
fuse display of photos, charts, and other 
graphic devices, and the inclusion of a 
pithy summary at the end of each chapter. 

This study labors under one handicap 
which the author and his collaborators have 
striven with considerable success to over- 
come—it is published just ahead of the 
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1950 Census, and must base a good many 
findings on 1940 data. By taking full ad- 
vantage of available estimates and supple- 
mentary data from non-Census sources, the 
author has ingeniously contrived to bring 
most of the trends pretty well up to date. 

State population studies have long dem- 
onstrated their great utility, but they have 
too often been prepared on skimpy budgets 
resulting in curtailment of scope and cheap 
paper binding. A good job on such a study 
well merits a good job of book-making; 
hence the fine format of the present cloth- 
bound volume is gratifying. The appendix 
supplies a breakdown of important data by 
counties, and a glossary of terms. There 
is also a bibliography and an index. 

D. CLARK. 

University of Kansas. 


Alcohol and Social Responsibility. By Ray- 
mond G. MeCarthy and Edgar M. Doug- 
las. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company and Yale Plan Clinic, 1949. 
Pp. xvi + 304. $3.60. 

Alcohol and Social Reaponsibility is a de- 
scription of the “Yale Plan Clinie” for 
studying the use of alcohol from an “all 
round” point of view. It presents some of 
the basic facts arising from the increasing 
use of alcohol as they exist at the present 
time, and develops an educational pro- 
posal for dealing with them. The proposal 
appears to be the common sense approach 
adapted to the present scientific age, as 
over against an earlier moralistic approach. 
To those persons interested in the socio- 
economic implications of alcoholism this 
book presents both a fresh and an encour- 
aging approach—that of dealing with a situ- 
ation through objective observation and 
scientific study of it. 

A. F. WIicepen. 

University of Wisconsin. 


Why industry Moves South, Report No. 8. 
By Glenn E. McLaughlin and Stefan 
Robock. Washington: National Plan- 
ning Association Committee of the 


South, 1949. Pp. ix + xvii + 148. 
$3.00. 

State Planning and Economic Development 
in the South, Report No. 4. By Albert 
Lepawsky. Washington: National 
Planning Association Committee of the 
South, 1949. Pp. vii + xv + 193. 
$3.00. 

The economic structure of the South has 
undergone major alterations in the past 
few years. In every one of the southern 
states, the percentage increase in per cap- 
ita income from 1940 to 1947 exceeded the 
average for the United States (McLaugh- 
lin and Robock, p. 12). During the same 
period, the South increased its share of 
every one of the industries in which it holds 
an important stake. The full consequences 
of these changes have yet to be analyzed; 


_ but certain hints emerge from these two 


specialized and detailed monographs. 
McLaughlin and Robock investigated the 
factors involved in the location of 88 new 
postwar plants, each representing an in- 
vestment greater than $100,000. The find- 
ings should effectively demolish old—and 
never very plausible—myths that industry 
was attracted to the South only by cheap 
labor, and that the industrial development 
of the region was retarded by the impossi- 
bility of developing a skilled working force. 
The most important factor for the location 
of new plants appears instead to be the 
development of new local markets, and most 
of the secondary factors have to do with 
power and raw materials. Moreover, plant 
location is influenced more by the size of 
the labor reserve and the strength of local 
unions, than by differential wage rates. 
One of the ways in which this rapid and 
unexpected industrialization has altered the 
direction of social change in the region is 
exemplified by Lepawsky’s study of the 
major planning agencies in each State. 
These agencies arose in the wake of the 
early New Deal program to survey the so- 
cial and physica] resources of the area, and 
to develop integrated master programs for 
the development of each area. With the 
coming of the industrial boom, these origin- 
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al objectives were almost completely aban- 
doned and the planning agencies which 
have survived are now chiefly concerned 
with attracting new enterprises, and pro- 
moting industrial expansion. Even the word 
“planning” has become somewhat disreput- 
able, and tends to be replaced by “develop- 
ment.” 

Both of these studies are valuable and 
informative as far as they go. They stop 
somewhat short of the major sociological 
questions. Industrial expansion in the South 
has depended upon managerial decisions 
made in New York and Chicago. All but 
a few of the new plants studied by Mc- 
Laughlin and Robock are _ subsidiary 
branches of large Northern companies. 
Southern prosperity is unmistakable, but so 
is the vulnerability of those communities 
whose future lies in the hands of outsiders 
not primarily concerned with local prob- 
lems. Regional planning is still more ur- 
gently required than regional advertisting. 

THEODORE CAPLOW. 
University of Minnesota. 


Culture and Agriculture: An Anthropolog- 
ical Study of a Corn Belt County. (Oc- 
casional Contributions from the Mu- 
seum of Anthropology of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, No. 14) By Horace 


Miner. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1949. Pp. v + 96, 2 
maps. $1.50. 


This microscopic study of an Iowa rural 
county emphasizes “those aspects of corn- 
belt culture which were involved in the re- 
lations between the farmers and the action 
agencies of the Department of Agriculture.” 
The hypothesis tested was to the effect that 
“the nature of a culture sets limits on the 
type of change which can be affected [sic] 
in it.” In order to do this the author found 
it necessary to “draw some broad picture of 
the culture and its values,” omitting most 
of the details of material culture or prin- 
ciples of scientific farming. 

This study was made prior to the field 
work leading to the Rural Life Studies made 
by the Division of Farm Population and 
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Rural Life, although conducted under its 
auspices. Space does not permit a detailed 
comparison between the work of Dr. Miner 
and the Irwin, Iowa study of Edward O. 
Moe and Carl C. Taylor. Whereas the for- 
mer sought specifically to evaluate the 
government action programs, which were 
themselves subject to considerable debate 
even in official circles, the latter study 
sought rather to portray in more general 
terms the contemporary culture of the area, 
leaving to the reader the task of drawing 
some of the implications important in pro- 
gram planning. 

Culture and Agriculture consists of five 
parts: Problem and Method, Early and Re- 
cent History, The Soil and the People, Farm 
Life, and Social Action and Cultural Re- 
action. 

Of chief interest today, more than ten 
years after the original field work, is the 
illuminating study of the social values and 
the historical explanations underlying the 
origin and development of these values. 
(Part Il) For example, according to the 
author, people who settled Iowa in the 
middle of the past century located there 
not just “to found a home” but to “get 
ahead.” Security was left, not sought. There 
was a drive for progress which explains 
why hard work was a cardinal virtue. People 
quickly recreated the life they knew, par- 
ticularly the social organization. Material 
gain was at first slight; life was in pre- 
carious balance. This insecurity conditioned 
open-handedness and social equality in the 
frontier days but also led to the individua- 
tion of the farm family and an emphasis on 
the profit motive. Furthermore, this drive for 
independence has also been in part re- 
sponsible for the mechanization of the 
farm with the resulting loss of interest in 
neighborhood butchery, bees and threshing 
crews. 

Other values briefly discussed are “hav- 
ing an education,” “being religious,” tem- 
perance, and confidence in medical practi- 
tioners. With the turn of the century ef- 
ficiency had become as basic a value as 
work itself and farming innovations were 
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motivated by the philosophy of production. 

The writer describes the increasing dif- 
ferentiation, both ethnic and economic, 
which led to contrasting life philosophies of 
the Yankees, Germans, Scandinavians, and 
“timber rate” (marginal “ne’er-do-wells” on 
the poor river land). 


The section on Farm Life (pages 37-74) 
treats the institutional patterns with con- 
siderable insight. With the decline of the 
neighborhood “the farm, county, state, and 
nation present a series of social spheres 
of increasing amounts of potential power.” 
Each of these is discussed in turn. Atten- 
tion is given to the “agricultural ladder,” 
division of labor within the family, a sea- 
sonal chart of farm activities, and the 
rationalizations underlying extensive mech- 
anization. 


The last part of the publication dealing 
with Social Action and Cultural Reaction 
dwells on the “survival of the satisfactory,” 
a process in the cultural sphere comparable 
to the “survival of the fittest” in the bio- 
logical sphere. In light of this process the 
achievements of the Farm Bureau, coopera- 
tives, older youth groups, rural relief pro- 
grams, and agricultural programs are ex- 
amined and related to the local willingness 
to change as older ways become less satis- 
fying. 

IrwIn T. SANDERS. 

University of Kentucky. 

Community Sporte and Athletes. By the 
National Recreation Association. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Company, 1949. 
Pp. ix + 500. $400. 

This comprehensive and authoritative 
reference for planning a community sports 
program is designed particularly for town 
and city directors of community recreation. 
For rural sociologists it supplies a_ re- 
source of merit which will be helpful in con- 
ferences with community leaders and in 
classes dealing with community recreation 
and community organization. 

Part I presents a brief summary of the 
history, objectives and principles of sports 
in America. Part II deals with sports or- 
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ganization and administration. In Part IN 
community recreation leaders will find 
specific guides for developing types of 
sports competition. This is followed with a 
discussion of administrative factors in Part 
IV and special program features in Part V. 
A list of national organizations concerned 
with sports and a bibliography supply in- 
formation of interest to teachers, students 
and community sports leaders. 
W. H. Stacy. 

Iowa State College. 


Juvenile Delinquency in Modern Society. 
By Martin H. Neumeyer. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1949. 
Pp. 355. $3.75. 


This is a textbook which presents the 
subject in three sections: (1) the problem 
of juvenile delinquency as an aspect of so- 
cial disorganization and discussion on its 
extent and trends; (2) factors conducive to 
delinquency including personality, home, 
and family conditions, associations, com- 
munity, population, culture, economic and 
legal factors; and (3) the control of de- 
linquency. In the latter section the ap- 
prehension of delinquents, the analysis of 
cases, the various services and procedures of 
the juvenile court, and the role of the com- 
munity in preventing delinquency are dis- 
cussed. 


The book is thus concerned with the major 
facets of juvenile delinquency as we now 
understand the problem. Unfortunately, the 
book is not well edited, and in many places 
will be bewildering to students. Yet Pro- 
fessor Neumeyer points out in connection 
with his remarks on students’ papers that 
“good form is necessary for accuracy, clar- 
ity, and effective expression,” (p. 319). The 
book is filled with statements which while 
true are neither discriminating nor pene- 
trating so far as any light on delinquency 
is concerned. For example, the statement is 
made on page 70 that “the part played by 
heredity is usually in conjunction with en- 
vironmental influences.” (Italics mine) 
Come, come, Dr. Neumeyer, just when is the 
part played by heredity not in conjunction 
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with environmental influences! 

The book is replete with other unde- 
veloped pronunciamentos. On page 152, for 
example, Dr. Neumeyer says, “It is possible 
to reduce the rate of delinquency, but to do 
so requires more than changes in the ex- 
ternal aspect of the community. The think- 
ing of the people must be changed.” One 
suspects that more than thinking is in- 
volved but Dr. Neumeyer does not even 
follow through with any remarks about how 
this change in thinking is to be accomplished 
or what thinking should be changed. In- 
stead he leaves the subject hanging there. 
Later, in the section on Delinquency Con- 
trol, one looks in vain for some expansion on 
this fundamental problem. Instead, Dr. Neu- 
meyer surveys the programs of various co- 
ordinating councils and local projects. The 
accomplishments of these projects are 
weighed in such non-committal language 
as to give the student little understanding 
of what (if anything) has been accom- 
plished. 

Although Dr. Neumeyer is obviously 
familiar with the literature in the field, 
he makes no mention of the progress re- 
ports on the decline of delinquency in those 
parts of Chicago invoived in the Chicago 
Area Project. Surely the latter is impor- 
tant enough to be of real pertinence to the 
whole problem of community organization 
for the prevention of delinquency. And in 
Dr. Neumeyer’s review of Austin L. Por- 
terfield’s study, Youth in Trouble, he makes 
no mention at all of Porterfield’s important 
findings with reference to the unpunished 
proclivities of Texas college students for 
delinquency and crime. Instead, Neumeyer 
merely mentions that Porterfield found that 
juvenile court clients were reported to the 
court by persons who complained about 
them, and that these persons were often 
their parents. To which he simply adds, 
“but parents, too, have problems” (which, 
while obvious to parents, may or may not 
be apparent to the students who use the 
text, or for that matter to some instructors). 

Despite these limitations, any student us- 
ing the book would gain a fair notion of 


the multiplicity of factors which produce 
delinquency, of the inadequacy of the sta- 
tistics on the subject and the need for more 
effective community action. 

A. 
Pennsylvania College for Women. 


A Village that Chose Progress—Chan Kom 
Revisited. By Robert Redfield. Chica- 
go: The University of Chicago Press, 
1950. Pp. ix + 187. $2.75. 

This little book represents a follow-up 
study of Chan Kom, a village inhabited by 
Mayan Indians in the state of Yucatan, 
Mexico. The community was originally 
studied in 1931 by the anthropologists, 
Robert Redfield and Alfonso Villa Rojas. 
The results of the first study were pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington in 1934, as Publication No. 448, 
under the title Chan Kom: A Mayan Vil- 
lage. 

After an elapse of seventeen years, Red- 
field revisited the village in 1948 and spent 
six weeks making this restudy. In the 
authors words, “The book is a part of the 
biography of a community, of a people who 
conceived a common purpose, and of what 
they did to realize it.” 

The author feels that a critical decision 
was made by the leaders of this isolated 
Indian village back in the year 1917 when 
they decided to convert the settlement into 
a pueblo. This meant the adoption of many 
of the political forms and ambitions of 
townspeople. It meant accepting the ideals 
of the Mexican Revolution together with 
its leadership, techniques and procedures. It 
required greater identification of their po- 
litical and economic institutions with those 
of the larger community—of Yucatan, of 
Mexico, of the world. 

The author traces through the changes in 
the community resulting from this orienta- 
tion in the direction of progress. Changes 
are noted in political organization, “Instru- 
ments of Living,” “The Practical Arts,” 
social and religious organization, and many 
other aspects of culture. The book is well 
written and is interesting reading. 
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One gets the impression that Chan Kom 
is still comparatively isolated; and that 
the changes thus far have been largely of a 
political and economic nature not extensive 
enough to upset greatly the traditional 
moral order. The author forecasts deeper 
changes, however, for the immediate future. 
He concludes that the people of Chan Kom 
“have no choice but to go forward with 
technology, with a declining religious faith 
and moral conviction, into a dangerous 
world. They are a people who must and will 
come to identify their interests with those 
of people far away, outside the traditional 
circle of their loyalties and political re- 
sponsibilities.” 
N. L. WHETTEN. 

The University of Connecticut. 


Population Tranafernu in Asia. By Joseph 
B. Schechtman. New York: Hallsby 
Press, 1949. Pp. 149. $1.50. 

Dr. Joseph Schechtman is a deputy mem- 
ber of the Jewish Agency for Palestine and 
director of its Research Department. As a 
Russian-born continental, he knows the 
European scene and the tragic history of 
the minority groups who found guarantees 
of rights futile as solutions to age-old 
problems. And so he advocated the use of 
the planned transfer as permanent solution 
to the otherwise insoluble problems of 
minority groups, with a possibility of re- 
verse option so that individuals could choose 
assimilation with and complete loyalty to 
the majority group if they wished. Dr. 
Schechtman’s past studies were summar- 
ized in European Population Transfers, 
1929-1945; in a completed but as yet un- 
published volume on European transfers 
from 1945 to 1949; in monographs on spe- 
cific European minority problems and move- 
ments; and in a series of studies on con- 
temporary Jewish movements now being 
published in Jewish Affairs. In Population 
Tranafere in Asia, he considers an area 
whose cultures and peoples he knows much 
less intimately than those of Europe, and 
he writes prematurely, when only news- 
paper accounts and the statements of the 
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participants are available, when neither the 
definitive studies of the course of events 
nor the perspective of time exist to per- 
mit evaluation of causes, process and con- 
sequences. 

Population Transfers in Asia considers 
three movements: 1. The Hindu-Moslem 
“exchange” of population, and particularly 
the refugee flights in the Punjab as the 
situation developed to early 1948. 2. Trans- 
fer of Middle East Christian minorities, 
where the repatriation of Armenians to 
Soviet Armenia is presented as successful 
example, the attempts to transfer the As- 
syrians as tragic failure. 3. The case for 
Arab-Jewish exchange of population, an 
argument for the movement of all Arabs 
from Israel into the Arab countries of the 
Middle East and the transfer of all the Jews 
in these countries to Israel. Curiously 
enough, there is no consideration of the 
gigantic repatriation that accompanied the 
liquidation of the Japanese Empire. 

Dr. Schechtman’s little book is résumé 
rather than definitive study—and he would 
regard it as such. Through widening the 
scope of his general advocacy of trans- 
fer, however, he presents us with two crit- 
ical issues. The first is in a sense academic, 
but it is basic to analysis and the policy 
determination that follows—the necessity 
for the clarification of concepts and the 
development of definitions. If transfers are 
to be debated as “grim necessity” to solve 
minority problems, then we must define both 
transfer and minority and achieve consen- 
sus as to the goals of forced movement. 
Allied decisions repatriated millions of 
Germans and Japanese on the assumption 
that peace could be secured by ethnic seg- 
regation of “militaristic” peoples. Millions 
of Hindus and Moslems fied in panic from 
a wild disorder that governments could not 
control. Both these movements are labelled 
as transfers. What goals of minority peo- 
ples are legitimate bases for the assertion 
of the right to international assistance in 
resettlement? And what considerations are 
to govern transfers against the wishes of 
the people? How far and in what aspects 
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of the culture should peoples be allowed to 
deviate without suffering restrictions that 
now constitute presumptive arguments for 
settlement under another sovereignty? 

The second fundamental issue concerns 
the validity of the implicit assumption that 
the solution to problems of minority groups 
lies in the creation of ethnically homo- 
geneous areas. Specific transfers may be 
justified as essential to the preservation of 
life, ie, the Greek-Turkish movement. But 
over and beyond these, are transfers solu- 
tion or temporary expedient, assuming that 
there is sufficient international cooperation 
to implement plans for transfers? Let us 
take Dr. Schechtman’s own argument for 
Jewish-Arab transfers in the Middle East 
where, incidentally, he argues for transfers 
of the Arabs on the basis of the economic 
absorptive capacity of Iraq when he has 
stated earlier that it is political rather than 
economic absorptive capacity that is rele- 
vant. Theoretically the Middle East, ex- 
cluding Egypt, has potentialities for the 
support of more people than it now has 
through the extension of irrigation, but 
the United Nations’ Mission has just re- 
ported that the absence of technical skills 
and cultural backwardness among the in- 
digenous peoples make such developments 
advisable on only a small scale. If slow 
transformation alone is feasible, then agri- 
cultural extension, public health and gen- 
eral education will result in rapid increase 
of the native peoples. Objectively viewed, 
additional illiterate and backward peasants 
or nomads would hardly contribute sub- 
stantially to the economic modernization and 
social advance that would increase the 
carrying capacity of the land and permit 
rising levels of living. 

This is not to deny the service of trans- 
fers but only to suggest the need to search 
for alternative solutions to the problems of 
group tensions. It seems probable that 
problems of group relations that permit 
substantial cultural diversities within a gen- 
eral humanitarian context are inseparable 
aspects of the broader problem of peace, 
economic development, and social change. 
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Furthermore, mobility rather than stability, 
heterogeneity rather than homogeneity, are 
the essential attributes of transforming 
societies. These are not criticisms of Dr. 
Schechtman, who rather sadly accepted the 
population transfer as the surgical proce- 
dure necessary in the absence of practical 
alternatives. The intent is to suggest that 
sociologists focus research on the long neg- 
lected field of migration, and that they 
utilize the conceptual tools and the analyt- 
ical techniques developed elsewhere to ex- 
plore the interrelations of group tensions, 
population mobility and political action as 
they are manifest in migration and stability. 
InENE TAEUBER. 
Princeton University. 


TVA and the Grass Roots: A Study in the 
Sociology of Formal Organization. By 
Philip Selznick. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1949. Pp. ix + 
274. $3.75. 

With the wealth of literature dealing with 
the TVA aimed either at its “good” or at 
its “evils,” this scientific analysis of its 
organizational structure is a welcome con- 
tribution. The author’s observations and 
analyses are based upon a year of field 
study with the aid of a Social Science Re- 
search Council fellowship grant. 

In the main, this book is an attempt to 
describe and to conceptualize certain aspects 
of the TVA as a social structure, with the 
human beings both within and without the 
TVA as the dynamic elements of this struc- 
ture. Important matters dealt with in this 
book of interest to rural sociologists in- 
clude: the problem of an organization im- 
posed from the outside in adjusting to the 
established institutions and centers of power 
in the area of operation (such as the Land 
Grant Colleges); the problem of the rela- 
tions of a regional authority having de- 
centralized power with federal agencies 
whose authority is centralized; the problem 
of balancing the local interests of citizens 
with the broad public interest; and the 
problem of obtaining effective participation, 
on the county and community level, in the 
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activities of a comprehensive action pro- 
gram. With respect to the latter problem, 
the author concludes that where an agency 
is charged with a set of program responsi- 
bilities there is a strong tendency for the 
participation in citizen (farmer) associa- 
tions to become mere “administrative in- 
volvement” rather than to result in an ef- 
fective role in policy formation and prob- 
lem solving. 

Despite the emphasis upon the grass- 
roots in this study, there is little evidence 
that the author actually got down to the 
grass-roots, the farmers themselves. There 
is little to indicate how the farmers and 
other citizens received the TVA and its 
accomplishments. 

Finally, the reader of this book is con- 
fronted with much technical jargon and 
cumbersome phraseology which distract 
from its readability and frequently from 
its understandability. Despite these faults, 
this book should be of interest to those in- 
terested in the theoretical as well as those 
interested in the practical aspects of one 
of the most extensive “social experiments” 
of our time. 

EuGene A. WILKENING. 
North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering. 


By Vimal Shah and Sarla Shah. Bom- 
bay: Vora and Co. Publishers, Ltd., 
1949. Pp. xi + 154. Rs 6. 

This publication is under the auspices of 
the Indian Society of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, with headquarters in Bombay. It 
is devoted to a survey of the agriculture, 
land system, occupations, cooperative or- 
ganization, economic conditions, sanita- 
tion and health, social life (castes, marri- 
age systems, customs, religious life, etc.), 
administrative procedures, and reform rec- 
ommendations applicable to Bhuvel. The 
study will make excellent source material 
for American students of rural social or- 
ganization. 

Oris DuRANT DUNCAN. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


The Desert People. By Alice Joseph 
(M.D.), Rosamond B. Spicer and Jane 
Chesky. Chicago: University of Chica- 
go Press, 1949. Pp. xvii + 288. $6.00. 

This basic research monograph concern- 
ing the Papago Indian culture of southern 
Arizona is one of a series on Indians of the 
West. The methodology, a product of the 
joint effort by the Committee on Human De- 
velopment of the University of Chicago and 
the United States Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
is beyond reproach. The reliability of the 
data and the interpretation are enhanced 
by the fact of collaboration among several 
specialists and the use of the “participant 
observer” method. The readability of the 
monograph merits a high rating. 

The content includes an adequate descrip- 
tion of the geographic and historical set- 
ting, and an analysis of the culture of the 
Papago. The chief analysis deals with the 
“growing up” and personality shaping 
forces that make the Papago personality of 
today. A major segment of change in cul- 
ture and personality is assigned to the new 
economic ways of making a living and the 
wage system which impinges from outside 
the Papago culture. 

It is the opinion of the authors that the 
cultural changes surrounding the Papago 
are likely to be less demoralizing than for 
many other Indians. The reasons for this 
are several, among them the presence of a 
certain measure of plasticity which arises 
from the constant adaptation to desert 
conditions. 

This able piece of research in a rural way 
of living has one major shortcoming-—the 
part that was left undone. The planners of 
the project and the authors may consider 
this unfinished phase beyond the scope of 
the study, but this reviewer feels that such 
definition would be an escape device. 

This unfinished task stems from the im- 
plied assumption that culture itself is the 
“governor,” largely, of what transpires 
among the Papago. The title, The Desert 
People, led this reviewer to hope that there 
would be some reasonable treatment of the 
limits to cultural trends that may be im- 
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posed by physical environment. He feels that 
too many basic facts are obscured by the 
traditional citation of the Hopi and Nava- 
ho cultures. 

The Indian problem of the nation will re- 
main largely unsolved, the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs activity will not be fully en- 
lightened, and the research efforts of non- 
resident institutions will fall short of their 
possibilities unless there is a grappling with 
the problem—how far can an urbanized and 
humid area culture impose itself upon a 
semi-arid and arid region without creating 
basic problems of a cultural, not a geograph- 
ic origin? The absence of this phase in the 
planning of the project and in the selection 
of a staff of researchers is a basic weakness 
of The Desert People. This may well be an 
ethnocentric observation, but perhaps no 
more so than the ethnocentrism inherent 
in the implied assumption accepted by the 
planners and workers on the project. 

CaRL F. KRAENZEL. 
Montana State College. 


History of Chinese Society Liao (Transac- 
tions of the American Philosophical 
Society, Philadelphia, New Series—Vol. 
36, 1946). By Karl A. Wittfogel and 
Fing Chia—Sheng. Philadelphia: The 
American Philosophical Society, 1949. 
Pp. xv + 752 + 2 plates (4-t-0). $7.50 
(manilla). 

This titanic volume is in sixteen sections 
comprising a social history of the Liao Em- 
pire which for two centuries controlled 
modern Manchuria, Mongolia, and the 
Northeastern part of China proper. It deals 
with the Empire’s economic, cultural, and 
military institutions, subject peoples, main- 
ly Chinese, its nomadic founders and mas- 
ters, the Ch’i-tan. Rural sociologists will be 
interested particularly in the study of land 
systems, social stratification, religious life, 


rebellions, calamities and relief, tribal or- 
ganization, etc. Although the list of errata is 
long, it is a well documented and scholarly 
work, To give it an adequate treatment in 
a review in the space available defies possi- 
bility. 

Otis DURANT DUNCAN. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


A. L. A. Membership Directory 1949. Chi- 
cago: American Library Association, 
1950. Pp. 400. $5.00. 

The American Library Association has 
recently published a directory of its mem- 
bership for 1949. The A.L.A. Membership 
Directory is no longer a part of the A.L.A. 
Handbook or a prerequisite of membership. 
Published separately, the 400 page volume 
contains the names and addresses of 19,694 
members in good standing as of Novem- 
ber 1, 1949. The designation of division af- 
filiation, if any, for each member is in- 
cluded. 

There are additional features which in- 
clude national, state, provincial, and region- 
al associations as well as local library clubs 
and other citizen organizations. Many state 
agencies are listed which include institution- 
al library supervisors and school and chil- 
dren’s library supervisors. Also given are 
library periodicals of national, regional, 
state, provincial, and local coverage. 

The A.L.A. Membership Directory will be 
of interest not only to libraries, but to pub- 
lishers, book dealers, binders, and suppliers 
of library needs. Also, it will be useful to 
rural sociologists in locating materials and 
in finding outlets for matter to be published. 

The address of the American Library 
Association is 50 East Huron Street, 


Chicago 11, Illinois. 
UNSIGNED. 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Edited by Harold F. Kaufman 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
ACTIVITIES 


University of Alabama. Thomas R. Ford 
has joined the staff of the Department of 
Sociology and Anthrop. jogy replacing W. H. 
Roney who has gone to Washington, D. C. 


Brown University. Kurt B. Mayer, form- 
erly of Rutgers University and the New 
School for Social Research, is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Sociology under a new appoint- 
ment. Anne Sangree (A.B., Smith College) 
and Thomas Smith (A.B., University of 
Bridgeport) are new teaching assistants. 


Clemson Agricultural College. Sidney B. 
Denman has joined the staff of the De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Sociology as Assistant Rural Sociolo- 
gist. He is engaged in a study of factors as- 
sociated with the growth and decline of 
rural churches in South Carolina. Before 
coming to Clemson, Mr. Denman completed 
course and residence requirements for the 
Ph.D. in sociology at Duke University. 

The curriculum in rural sociology has 
recently been broadened to include courses 
in introductory rural sociology, rural com- 
munity, rural leadership, farmer’s move- 
ments, and rural social systems. 


Colorado A. & M. College. James G. Hodg- 
son, Director of Libraries, is on sabbatical 
leave for the fiscal year 1950-51. Among 
other projects on which he will work is one 
on the distribution of land-grant college 
publications among rura) people. The study 
will be made in consultation with D. E. 
Lindstrom of the University of Illinois. 


Columbia University. Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Seminar on Rural Life has completed 
its fifth year and has brought two projects 
to a close. The first of these is a study writ- 
ten by Sloan Wayland, Instructor in Rural 
Sociology, entitled “Social Patterns of Farm- 
ing.” This study was financed cooperatively 


by a foundation and Columbia. Using spe- 
cially devised census tabulations, it differ- 
entiates ten types of farms which vary 
significantly from one another in terms of 
several economic factors, family size, level 
of living, and other social factors. 

Harper and Brothers have accepted for 
publication early in 1951 another project 
of the Seminar entitled “An Agricultural 
Policy for All the People of the United 
States.” Leonard Schoff is the author. 

Edmund deS. Brunner and Sloan Wayland 
have received a grant to study changes in 
certain social characteristics of depressed 
agricultural areas which have experienced 
a substantial increase in industrialization. 
Douglas Ensminger taught the rural sociol- 
ogy classes at Columbia in the 1950 summer 
session. 


University of Connecticut. Walter C. Mc- 
Kain, Jr. is finishing the first of a series of 
studies dealing with old age and retirement 
in rural Connecticut. Robert Burnight is 
making a population study of migration in 
the New England area. Leo Suslow, Gradu- 
ate Assistant in Rural Sociology, has spent 
the summer in Guatemala gathering data for 
a doctoral thesis. 

Nathan Whetten was elected President 
of the Eastern Sociological Society. During 
the past year he has also been serving as 
President of the New England Conference 
on Graduate Education. This is an organiza- 
tion of the 30 colleges and universities in- 
terested in graduate study. The annual meet- 
ings of this conference were recently held 
in Boston. 


Cornell University. John Bertrand of 
Texas A. & M. finished his work for the 
doctorate on July 14th. He has been ap- 
pointed Dean of the Basic Division at Texas 
A. & M. 

Mary Eva Duthie has returned from her 
sabbatic leave. She travelled by car through 
the southeastern, western and middle west- 
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ern states studying the development in 
Little Theatre programs. 

Bernice Scott assumed her duties July 1, 
1950, as Extension Specialist for rural music 
programs. 

Olaf F. Larson taught in the summer ses- 
sion at Pennsylvania State College. 


Howard E. Thomas has recently been ap- 
pointed Director of the National Child Care 
Committee Study of Migrant Labor in Colo- 
rado. This study is being made at the re- 
quest of the Governor of Colorado, 


North Carolina State College. The Rural 
Sociology Department and the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Life, B.A.E., 
are engaged in a cooperative research proj- 
ect on housing. James W. Green is the 
leader of the project for the Experiment 
Station. The objective of the research is to 
describe the most important social and 
economic factors involved in the process of 
building farm houses in North Carolina. The 
study will attempt to determine why farm 
people build new houses for themselves, 
what delayed building, their sources of ideas, 
the procedures used in planning, building, 
contracting, and financing and the nature 
and importance of various institutional ar- 
rangements used in the process. The field 
work was completed July 1 and preliminary 
results should be ready for publication by 
February 1. 


University of North Carolina. Reuben 
Hill was consu!tant in 1950 summer work- 
shops for family life education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, and the Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. He has recently 
participated in institutes on family life at 
the University of Kentucky, Winthrop Col- 
lege, and Virginia Polytechnic Institute. He 
is Vice-President of the Southern Council 
on Family Relations. 

John P. Gillin, on leave for the fall 
quarter 1950, is fulfilling an appointment 
for UNESCO in several South American 
countries in the interest of better reciprocal 
understanding and possible coordination of 


the social sciences. Harold D. Meyer taught 
in the 1950 summer program, and also di- 
rected a recreation workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

Visiting Professors for the 1950 Summer 
Session were Elman R. Service (Anthro- 
pology) from Columbia University, Harry 
E. Moore (Sociology) from the University 
of Texas, and Rupert C. Koeninger (Soci- 
ology) from Sam Houston State Teachers 
College. 

The Institute for Research in Social 
Science has undertaken an evaluation of the 
Aid to Dependent Children program for the 
American Public Welfare Association. A 
national sample of approximately 1,000 
families will be scheduled. The study is 
being directed by Gordon W. Blackwell with 
the assistance of Raymond Gould. The In- 
stitute has recently published Sterilization 
in North Carolina: A Social and Psychologi- 
cal Study by Moya Woodside, formerly re- 
search assistant in the Institute. Mrs. Wood- 
side is a psychiatric social worker from Eng- 
land, who has not only had practical ex- 
perience in England and the United States 
but has carried on research in both coun- 
tries. 


Ohio State University. Merton Oyler joins 
the Department of Sociology October 1 as 
professor in charge of courses on marriage 
and the family and director of the marriage 
counseling clinic. 

J. P. Schmidt taught at the Virginia Rural 
Ministers School held at Blacksburg July 
10-15. 

Ohio Rural Ministers’ Summer Camp 
School, in operation from 1921-1949, has 
been converted to a credit short course and 
held at Oberlin Theological Seminary July 
10-28, 1950. Seventy-four ministers were en- 
rolled in these courses: (1) Church Admini- 
stration by Ralph Felton, (2) The Agricul- 
tural Situation by B. B. Spohn (Ohio State), 
and (3) Rural Sociology Today by Clyde 
Rogers, Director of Town and Country, 
Ohio Council of Churches. 


Oregon State College. Glenn A. Bakkum 
was guest lecturer at the Province of British 
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Columbia Department of Education Summer 
Session at Victoria, British Columbia. He 
taught courses in educational sociology and 
in community organization. He has com- 
pleted the year as President of the Pacific 
Northwest Council of Family Relations. 


Pennsylvania State College. William M. 
Smith taught a course entitled “The Use of 
Groups in Extension Work” at the southern 
regional school for extension workers at 
Fayetteville, Arkansas during the summer. 
He is now serving as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education for Family Life in the 
Community, National Council on Family Re- 
lations. 


Purdue University. Gerald A. Leslie, who 
is completing his doctoral work at Ohio 
State, joined the sociology staff in Septem- 
ber. 

Harold T. Christensen was director of a 
two week workshop on Family Life Educa- 
tion at Evansville College in June. His book, 
Marriage Analysis, has recently been re- 
leased by Ronald Press. 


Utah State Agricultural College. R. W. 
Roskelley has been appointed Chairman of 
the Department of Rural Sociology. He suc- 
ceeds Joseph A. Geddes who has served as 
Chairman of the Department since 1926 and 
who retired July 1. Professor Geddes will 
continue to do some teaching and research 
in the Department on an emeritus status. 

The Department is cooperating with the 
Agricultural Extension Service in sponsoring 
a short course for cooperatives on the cam- 
pus November 15, 16, and 17, 1950. 


University of Washington. Paul Hatt and 
Kimball Young of Northwestern taught here 
during the summer session. For this period 
Calvin Schmid taught at Northwestern. 


Wayne University. Joseph W. Eaton is 
continuing a study entitled, “Cultural and 
Psychiatric Factors in the Mental Health 
of the Hutterites.” sponsored by the U. S. 
Public Health Service. Collaborating with 
him are Robert J. Weil, M.D., formerly of 
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the Menninger Clinic, and Bert Kaplan of 
the Department of Social Relations, Har- 
vard University. The staff is now in Mon- 
tana, one of the major areas of population 
concentration of the Hutterites. Additional 
field work is planned in Alberta and Mani- 
toba. 


University of Wisconsin. George W. Hill 
spent several weeks in Europe during the 
summer as the guest of I.R.O. of the United 
Nations visiting displaced persons camps 
in Italy, Austria, Germany, and other coun- 
tries. William H. Sewell was visiting Pro- 
fessor of Rural Sociology at Garrett In- 
stitute where he gave a graduate course in 
the structure of American rural society. 

Charles E. Lively, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Rural Sociology, University of 
Missouri, was visiting professor during the 
summer. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Society Represented at International So- 
ciological Association. Bruce Melvin is the 
official representative of the Rural Sociologi- 
cal Society at the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Sociological Association being held in 
Zurich, Switzerland, September 4-9. The 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization has cooperated with 
the International Sociological Association in 
planning this World Congress of sociolo- 
gists. The program will be devoted primarily 
to scientific discussions of sociological prob- 
lems. 

A meeting of the council and executive 
committee of the International Sociological 
Association is also being held to perfect the 
organization of the Association. The purpose 
of the Association is to provide for an ex- 
change of information, personal contacts 
and a coordination of education and re- 
search. The Association is directed by a 
Provisional Executive Committee with Pro- 
fessor Louis Wirth of the University of 
Chicago as President and Professor Georges 
Davy of the University of Paris and Profes- 
sor Morris Ginsberg of the London School 
of Economics as Vice-Presidents. 
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INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


As one feature of its expanding program 
of Inter-American Studies the University of 
Florida is sponsoring a conference upon The 
Caribbean Area at Mid-Century to be held 
in Gainesville, Florida, December 7-9, 1950. 
The conference will include papers and 


round-table discussions in the fields of his- 
tory and political science; geography and 
economics; anthropology and _ sociology; 
language and literature; and agriculture. 
Outstanding diplomats and businessmen will 
address the general sessions. Leading schol- 
ars of the United States and various of the 
Caribbean republics have accepted invita- 
tions to participate. 
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3:00 P.M. 
6:00 P.M. 
6:45 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 


1:00 P.M. 
2:00 P.M. 
6:00 P.M. 
6:45 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 


PROGRAM 


THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


1950 ANNUAL MEETING 
Estes Park and Denver, Colorado 
September 3-7, 1950 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 3 
REGISTRATION 
DINNER 
BUSINESS MEETING 


STATUS OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY IN LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 

A report on the Farm Foundation study by members of the Advisory 
Committee 

Presiding: Ropert A. PoLson, Cornell University 


Panel: JoserpH ACKERMAN, Farm Foundation 
Cc. H. Bamgey, University of Minnesota 
DoucLas ENSMINGER, Extension Service, USDA 
H. C. Ramsower, Ohio State University 
H. University of Wisconsin 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 4 
BREAKFAST 


RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
Presiding: Cart C. TayLor, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA 
E. Leonarp, Vanderbilt University 

OLEN E. LEONARD, Vanderbilt University 

“Research in Progress, 1949-50" 

BonnEY YouncBLOooD, Office of Experiment Stations, USDA 

“A Critical Evaluation of Rural Sociological Research from the View- 

point of the Office of Experiment Stations” 

Car. C. TayLor, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA 

“Report of the AD HOC Research Committee” 
Panel: Selected members of the Committee and of the Sub-committees 


LUNCH 

LEISURE TIME ACTIVITY 
DINNER 

BUSINESS MEETING 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY TEACHING, WITH EMPHASIS ON THE NATURE 
AND OBJECTIVES OF THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE 


Presiding: HarotD T. CHRISTENSEN, Purdue University 


Panel: Warp W. Bauper, University of Kentucky 
J. ALLAN Berecie, Michigan State College 
Metvin S. Brooks, Texas A and M lege 
Seitz C. Mayo, North Carolina State College 
Sicurp JOHANSEN, New Mexico A and M College 
W. Reever, Cornell University 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5 


BREAKFAST 


SOCIOLOGY OF RURAL HEALTH 
Presiding: Rosert L. MCNAMARA, University of Missouri 
Haroww F. KAUFMAN, State College 


Manion T. Lorin, Mississippi State 
“Health Practices and Attit in Rural Mississippi” 
F. Larson, Cornell University 
“Health Practices and Attitudes in New York” 
Cuaries R. Horrer, Michigan State College 
Duane L. Greson, Michigan State College 
“Methodology in a Michigan Health Study” 
Discussante: Cuar tes E. Livery, University of Missouri 
A. R. Manous, Ohio State University 
Water Boex, Health Information Foundation 


RECESS 


RURAL SOCIAL CHANGE 


Presiding: Lowry NELSON, University of Minnesota 

Eucene A. WILKENING, North Carolina State College 

“An Approach to the Socio-psychological Study of the Acceptance of 
Innovations in Farming” 

HARALD A. PEDERSEN, Mississippi State College 

“Cultural Differences in the Acceptance of Recommended Farm 
Practices” 

ArtTuur Raper, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA 

“Some Recent Changes in Japanese Villages” 


Discussants: Homer L. Hirt, Louisiana State University 
A. Lee CoLeMAN, University of Kentucky 
W. A. ANDERSON, Cornell University 


LUNCH 

LEISURE TIME ACTIVITY 

DINNER 

BUSINESS MEETING 

CURRENT SOCIOLOGICAL EXTENSION METHODS 


Presidings R. W. RoskeL_iey, Utah State Agricultural College 


Panel: E. J. NIEDERFRANK, Extension Service, USDA, Chairman 
Pau A. MILLER, Michigan State College 
W. H. Stacy, Iowa State College 
Howarp E. Tuomas, Cornell University 
Danie. Texas A and M College 
A. A. Smicx, Washington State College 
E. Smirn, Purdue University 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6 
BREAKFAST 


RESEARCH IN SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 


Presiding: OLar F. Larson, Cornell University 
G. Hay, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 
am Participation of Individuals in Four Rural Communities of the 
ortheast” 
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Seitz C. Mayo, North Carolina State College 
“Social Participation in Two North Carolina Communities” 


Samuet L. Buizzarp, Pennsylvania State College 
M. E. Joun, Pennsylvania State College 
“Participation Patterns of Rural Migrants in the City” 


Discussants: A. Len COLEMAN, University of Kentucky 
ANTON H. ANDERSON, Nebraska ee of Agriculture 
W. Reever, Cornell University 


RECESS 


RESEARCH IN COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
Presiding: LELAND B. Tate, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Frank D. ALEXANDER, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA 
“Methodology of Locality Group Classification” 
Invinc A. SPAULDING, Rhode Island State Coll 
“Operational Structure in Community Organization” 
Gorpon W. BLACKWELL, University of North Carolina 
“A Theoretical Framework for Research in Community Organization” 
Discussants: Ropert A. Ronwer, Oklahoma A and M College 
Pau H. LAnpts, Washington State College 
CaRLE C. ZIMMERMAN, Harvard University 


LUNCH 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 7 
(Joint Sessions with The American Sociological Society) 
RURAL SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND PERSONALITY 
Presiding: JouN USEEM, University of Wisconsin 


Otis DupLeyY DUNCAN, Pennsylvania State College 
“Delineating the Stratification Structure of a Rural Community” 


WituiaM H. University of Wisconsin 
“A Field Study of the Impact of Social Structure on the Personality of 
the Rural Child” 
Diecussants ; LLEWELLYN Z. Gross, University of Buffalo 
A. R. Mancus, Ohio State University 


COMPARATIVE RURAL SOCIETIES 
Presiding: NATHAN L. WuHetren, University of Connecticut 
Georce P. Murpockx, Yale University 
“Feasibility and Implementation of Comparative Community Research” 
Panel: T. Lynn Smitu, University of Florida 
Arir TANNOUS, Office of Foreign Relations, USDA 
W. A. ANDERSON, Cornell University 
Oscar Lewis, University of Illinois 
KINGSLEY Davis, Columbia University 


ANNUAL DINNER (Joint with the American Sociological Society and the 
National Council on Family Relations) 


Chairman: CHANCELLOR ALBERT C. Jacoss, University of Denver 
Welcoming Address: PRESIDENT Ropert L. STEARNS, University of 
Colorado 
Presidential Addresses: 
“The Variables of Rural Sociology” 
C. Horace HAMILTON, Rural Sociological Society 
“Marshalling Support for Family Life Education” 
ERNEST OSBORNE, National Council on Family Relations 
“Some Neglected Problems in Social Psychology” 
LeonarD 8. American Sociological Society 
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LOWRY NELSON, Professor of Sociology, University of Minnesota 


Rural Sociology 


1948 $4.75 


“Impresses me as being a well-balanced text 
that should appeal to undergraduate students.” 
J. H. Korson, Professor of Sociology, University of Mass. 


Offering a balanced presentation of the subject matter, this 
widely used text gives students the essential concepts with 
an economy of words. Without assuming extensive prior 
knowledge of sociology, the author explains each principle 
fully. He supplements the descriptive matter with practical 
suggestions that students find stimulating and useful. There 
is an attractive balance of reading text with pictorial presen- 
tation. The organization of material is clear and concise. 


American Book Company 
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